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Unique! 


EXTRA 


Humble Esso Extra motor oil 
is the only motor oil that combines 
detergent-dispersive quality with 
extra wetting action, anti-oxidizing character- 
istics and the highest viscosity index. This 
unique combination of extra qualities gives 
you extra lubrication, retards the formation 
of acid and sludge, keeps your engine extra 
clean and extra cool. 


Esso Extra motor oil is the best 
you can buy. Change to the extra 
protection that only Esso Extra 
gives your car. 


HUMBLE 


Esso€Extra 
MOTOR OIL 
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WISDOM AND THRIFT! — 
together they make 


A Happier Christmas! 


His Honor, the Owl, Sez: “Put Christmas in your heart and 
keep it there all the year!” 


Thousands of mothers, wives, and children will enjoy a happier, com- 
fortable Christmas this year because a wise husband and father provided 
for it through a Planned Program of Life Insurance and its benefits. This 
protection, combined with Accident, Health, and Hospitalization Insur- 


ance, helps guarantee a prosperous, secure future for your family and 
you in years to come! 


Southland Life and its local 
representatives wish you the ated. 
Happiest Christmas and most ' ’ 


Prosperous New Year! ‘ 
INSURANCE 


WC MeCORD, Preudent Meme Offue BALLAD 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH @ GROUP 
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More than 300 
mouth-watering 
Texas recipes, 
culled from 
some 2,000 sent 
in by Texans born, 
Texans bred, f 
Texans by proximity 
and Texans 
by adoption. 


talizing dishes served by 
prominent Texans in their 
homes, including: 


Cute Con CARNE 
Port HusH Puppies 
AMARILLO BLUEBERRY MUFFINS 
ONION CHEESE PIE 
Austin GuM-Drop Cookies 
PIGEON Pie 
San ANTONIO CuRRIED SHRIMP 
Houston Pecan PIE 
DenTON CHICKEN PiLav 
Houston Broitep STEAK 
DaLias MINCEMEAT 
MorHen-1n-Law 
Hutcuins Cui Frito Pre 
Fort Wortu $100 
CHocoLaTEe CAKE 


HERE'S A COOKBOOK 
THAT'S TEXAS THROUGH 


a> The best and most tan- 


Besides being a guide to 
cooking with a Texas touch, 
A TASTE OF TEXAS makes 
downright good reading. 
Many of the contributors 
have things to say as pun- 
gent and delightful as their 
dishes. 

Edited by Jane Trahey 


At all bookstores, $3.00 


RANDOM HOUSE, N.Y. 
(e 
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Editor 


SOUTHWEST Review 


The Edztor’s Notebook 


PROFESSOR J. A. BURKHART of Stephens Col- 
lege, writing in the Fall 1949 issue of our es- 
teemed contemporary, the Antioch Review, 
charges Texans with failure “to take a critical 
approach to their society.” Texans, he says, 
“are not introspective. Part of this may be ex- 
plained by the high regard in which the state 
is held in the minds of her stalwart sons, a 
regard which precludes even a thickly veiled 
criticism of anything related to Texas. Dispar- 
agement of any aspect of the state’s tradition 
or culture is the next thing to heresy; disap- 
proval of any phase of Texanism is akin to 


treason.”” 

Now we would like to point out to Mr. 
Burkhart that we are in our thirty-fifth year 
of criticizing the culture of Texas and the re- 
gion surrounding it—criticism being taken ‘n 
the large sense. If this be treason, let the stal- 
wart sons make the most of it. 

As proof that the critical spirit flourishes 
hereabouts, we invite Mr. Burkhart’s attention 


Assistant Editors 
Elizabeth M. Stover Margaret L. Hartley 


Contributing Editors 
Mody C. Boatright George Bond 
Jerry Bywaters E.DeGolyer J. Frank Dobie 
Fred D. Gealy Samuel Wood Geiser 
Sarah C. Gross 
Henry Nash Smith Lon Tinkle 


Business Manager 


Allen Maxwell 


Ima Herron — Ernest E. Leisy 


Wiggs N. Babb 


to BOYD MCDONALD’S article on Dallas in tiis 
issue of SWR. Much that Mr. McDonald writes 
is germane to the subject matter of Mr. Burk- 
hart’s essay on “Texas, Texans, and Texanism.” 
And if not all that Mr. McDonald has to say 
is in refutation of Mr. Burkhart’s thesis, at 
least the publication of “Dallas and Decadence” 
in a Texas periodical is automatic proof that 
introspection is not completely alien here. 

Mr. McDonald, it is true, is an outlander— 
in fact a resident of New York who gained his 
impressions of Dallas from a tour of duty in 
the regional office of a national magazine. But 
he is originally a small-towner, native of a 
South Dakota village to which he would wish 
to return one day as editor of its weekly news- 
paper. He is a recent graduate of Harvard. 

Another argument against Mr. Burkhars’s 
thesis is the essay by JOHN B. JACKSON, “The 
Spanish Pueblo Fallacy,” which views the 
southwestern architectural scene without fear 
and not entireiy favorably. Mr. Jackson, a resi- 
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JOSEPH CAMPBELL 
GLADYS A. REICHARD 


RICHARD WILHELM 
C.F. BAYNES transiation 


ALFRED SCHAER 


C. G. JUNG ane C. KERENY! 


THE HERO WITH A THOUSAND 
FACES Mlustrated, $4.00 


NAVAHO RELIGION: 
A Study of Symbolism $7.50 


THE BOOK OF CHANGES (1 CHING) 
Introduction by C. C. Jung 
2 Volumes $7.50 


RELIGION AND THE SOUL IN 
JUNG’S PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Translated by R. F.C. Hull $3.50 


ESSAYS ON A SCIENCE OF 
MYTHOLOGY 
Translated by R. F.C. Hull 

HMlustrated, $4.00 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ART 
Translated by Stuart Gilbert 
2 Volumes, 220 Ilustrations 


BOLLINGEN SERIES 


Distributed by PANTHEON BOOKS, inc. 
333 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW TORK 14 


$3 
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WINNER OF THE 
TEXAS INSTITUTE 
OF LETTERS 
1949 
Award For The 
Best First Novel 


MEMORABLE NOVEL 
by Fred Gipson 


> The story of a footloose 
woodsman who'd set too 
many traps to be caught in 
one (he thought). And the 
story of a boy who found a 
glory we all dream of when 
a black, bugle-tongued pup 
found him. 


7 “Get yourself a copy of 
HOUND-DOG MAN and be 
young again—for a happy 
while.” 

—Philadelphia Inquirer 


A HARPER “FIND” 


A Book-of-the-Month 
Club Selection 


Atall bookstores * $2.50 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


dent of Santa Fe, did graduate work at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology's School 
of Architecture and has made considerable 
study of the works of European art theorists 
ar ] human geographers. He hopes to develop 
a book on the subject of regional architecture 
and dwelling types, treated from a sociological 
point of view. 

Also in the field of criticism, literary this 
time, is W. M. FROHOCK’s evaluation of James 
T. Farrell’s documentary fiction. Mr. Frohock’s 
current essay is the last in a series on the novel 
of violence in America which University Press 
in Dallas will publish in book form in 1950. 
In a sequel to his series on the novel of violence, 
Mr. Frohock (a Columbia professor) intends 
to investigate the somewhat contrasting trend 
toward the “well-made” novel, especially as ex- 
emplified in the work of Roberi Penn Warren. 


THE THREE stories in this issue of SWR all 
represent recent work by young Texas writers. 
WILLIAM GOYEN’s “Christy” will appear in his 
first novel, “The House of Breath,” earlier se- 
lections from which have won much praise 
from SWR readers. Mr. Goyen spent the sum- 
mer in Taos working on his book, and in Sep- 
tember took ship for England. He is currently 
living in London and devoting full time to 
writing—he hopes to finish by Christmas a ma- 


Cover 

Big Hats Marching, bitter lithograph 
which captures something of the con- 
tempt which José CLEMENTE OROZCO 
held for the vanity and pretension of 
modern life, is reproduced here to com- 
memorate the recent death of Mexico's 
great and fiery artist, generally acknowl- 
edged as one of the top three in that 
country. The lithograph is from the 
Southern Methodist University art col- 
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jor job of revision on ‘The House of Breath,” 
which is under option to a New York publisher. 
JOHN W. WILSON has a second novel well under 
way to follow his High John the Conqueror, 
published in 1948; the new work features the 
same characters, and goes under the same title, 
as Mr. Wilson's story in this number. Mr. Wil- 
son, while working on his new book, continues 
in his position in Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity’s publicity office; he also teaches English. 
HARRY KIDD, JR., whose stories are familiar to 
readers of SWR, is a member of the English de- 
partment at Texas A & M College. Mr. Kidd’s 
current story is not, so far as we know, con- 
nected with any novel he has written or may 
be writing. Enterprising publishers of novels 
might take notice, however, that he does have 
in hand a fu!l-length work of fiction as yet u >- 
placed—for a sample see “Low Road Go Down” 
in our Autumn 1948 number. 

Mr. Kidd’s story is illustrated by JOHN ROs- 
ENFIELD i, graduate of $.M.U.’s art depart- 
ment who is now teaching art at the Univer- 
sity of lowa. Mr. Rosenfield is the son of SWR’s 
“Resident Arts” columnist. 

Our “Points of View” department is given 
over this time te personal reminiscences oi life 
in the deep South not so long ago. ARTHUR 
MARVIN SHAW of Centenary College, Shreve- 
port, is a frequent contributor to these pages, 
most recently with “In Defense of Monuments” 
in the Autumn number. HERSCHEL BRICKELL, 
well-known author, literary critic, and editor 
of the annual O. Henry Award collection of 
short stories, now lives in Connecticut but has 
a Mississippi background. He states that he has 
been carrying “Across the Tracks and Back 
Again” around in his head for many years: “It’s 
at least authentic, and one of these days I sup- 
pose I'll get around to something like an auto- 
biography, because I’ve lived in several sepa- 
rate worlds. I could use a blow gun with the 
best of the Indians when a youngster and have 
sometimes thought it would be fun to have 
one at a New York tea party.” 
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Dictionary 


Philosophy 


Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES with the collaboration 
of 70 eminent scholars. 


€¢ 7* HIS book is, to say the least, all that its editor 
claims for it. The astonishing element about 
it is its compactness into a handy volume, all-em- 
bracing in content, clear in exposition, objective in 
viewpoint and ear-marked by a correctness that is 
inescapable."—Dean James F. Carroll, Duquesne 
University. 
“By far the most authoritative book of its kind.” 
—Prof. Karl Jaspers. $6.00 


Order through your book- 
store, or directly from: 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Dept. 254, New York 16, N. Y. 
(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance with orde~) 
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A College Preparatory 


School for boys. Outstanding record of achieve- 
ment by graduates in leading universities. Thor- 
ough preparation for College Entrance Board 
Examinations. 45th year. 

Christian atmosphere. Bible study required. 
Semi-military, rated “Excellent” by War Depart- 
ment. Well-regulated program of athletic, social 
and extra-curricular activities. 

Fully accredited summer session, combining ree- 
reation and intensive work for new or make-up 
credit. Also, summer camp for younger boys. 
Limited enrollment, early application advisable. 
Entrance by examination. For information, write 


Dr. Spencer McCallie, Jr. 
The McCallie School Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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JOHN ROSENFIELD 


REPRESENTATIVE George A. Dondero (Repub- 
lican, Michigan) is a flowing-mane, string-tie 
solon who has seldom caused his colleagues to 
suspect his grasp of the arts, their profundities 
and tendencies. Yet to the House of Represent- 
atives last summer he alleged that American art 
is being “stabbed in the back by Communist 
art.” 

We quote a report in which Congressman 
Dondero said, further: 


The . - of isms, the weapon of the Russian 
revolution, is the art which has been transplant- 
ed to America, and today, having infiltrated 
and saturated many of our art centers, threat- 
ens to overawe, override, and overpower the 
fine art of our tradition and inheritance. 

So-called modern art or contemporary art 
in our own country contains all the isms of 
depravity, decadence and destruction. 


The various forms of neoteric art are 
“spawned in Russia as instruments of destruc- 
tion.” The legislator’s summary of neoteric art 
stvles went something like this: 

Cubism aims to destroy by designed disorder. 

Futurism aims to destroy by the machine 
myth. The futurist leader, Marinetti, has said, 
“Man has no more significance than a stone.” 

Dadaism aims to destroy by ridicule. 

Expressionism aims to destroy by aping the 
primitive and insane. Paul Klee, one of its foun- 
ders, went to the insane asylum for his inspira- 
tion, 


vill 


Cannons to the Left, Cannons to the Right 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


Abstractionism aims to destroy by creation 
of brainstorms. 

Surrealism aims to destroy by the denial of 
reason. 

We must explain that this indictment comes 
to us from a staff article in the Chicago Tri- 
bune, which thereupon goes to work on Daniel 
Catton Rich, director of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, usually accepted as one of the most inspir- 
ing and eclectic museum-schools in the world. 
It is one of the great repositories of that wicked 
device known as French impressionism, whose 
early exemplar was Edouard Manet. By a co- 
incidence, Manet died the year Congressman 
Dondero was born, 1883. Impressionism, to be 
fair about it, is not listed among the subversive 
influences; but Mr. Dondero, the scholar, cer- 
tainly must have been aware of what was said 
about Manet in his time, and later about Monet, 
Pissarro, Renoir, and Cezanne. 

So far the Donderos have not attacked neo- 
teric music and we wonder how it escaped. 

Atonality is destruction by tonal nihilism. 

Dissonance is the destruction of beauty. 

The twelve-tone scale is the destruction of 
the old order and tho substitution of the new. 

Our concert halls, usually supported by roy- 
alists of our capitalist economy, echo to noises 
of revolutionary composers, many Russian like 
Shostakovitch, Prokofiev, Miaskovsky, and 


Khrennikoy. Those nurtured in more Western 
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At the vanguard of the Texas parade of progress are its 
banks, whose financing and wise counselling have been basic 


factors in the march of business and industry. 


As one of the leading banks in the Southwest, the First 

National Bank in Dallas has helped materially in the growth 

and progress of Dallas and the Southwest. Its broad resources, 

modern facilities and wide experience are ready to help in 


building soundly for today...and for a greater tomorrow. 


First National Bank 


a S member reverat verosir insurance Corroration 
DALLAS CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERSHIP No. 1 
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Established and Operated to Meet Financial 


Needs of the Park Cities and 


climes have been infected with the virus, in- 
cluding our native-born William Schuman, 
Walter Piston, Samuel Barber, and Charles Ed- 
ward Ives, 

The Capitol hasn’t bothered with the drama 
since the days of the Federal Theater, when, if 
the tally is studied, there was a strong inclina- 
tion to plays and musical shows expounding a 
new social system. The movies, however, caught 
it on the chin in the rooms of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. Certain script 
writers refused to say whether or not they were 
Communists, thereby leaving the suspicion that 
they were. There was evidence that they had 
dragged into movie plots some unflattering and 
usually irrelevant allusions to our bourgeoisie 
and their way of life. 

The difficulty in all the arts is that the witch- 
burners are right and also wrong. Any effort 
to make artistic expression a concern. of the 
police is as un-American as a headsman’s block 
and a gas chamber. It is doubtless true that some 


Suburban Dallas 


Hillcrest State Ban 


University Park 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


artists in all metiers are affliated politically and 
deliberately pursue a subtle propaganda line. 
More artists do so unconsciously or instinc- 
tively. If they achieve valid artistic expression, 
their influence on the next election will be a 
complete cipher. 

Only in a flight of rhetoric could one say 
Uncle Tom's Cabin caused the Civil War or 
Du Contrat Social the French Revolution. No 
composition of music started a war and the 
opening bars of Beethoven's Fifth did not ex- 
actly win the last one, either. No painting or 
school of painting has flung armies at one an- 
other; the graphic journalism of Goya, Dau- 
mier, Low, and Grosz were social messages after 
the fact, not before. 

The defenders of our status quo have still 
another guarantee. Art has the habit of running 
away with the artist. His intentions and his 
results are not always the same. If he is an in- 
spired artist, his propaganda aims can be lost in 
his search for a truth in life and human nature, 
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an ambivalent truth never all white or all black. 
Propaganda must be the one or the other. There 
is little to fear from the artist as a maker of 
votes. There is much to study in him, however, 
as an expounder of what people feel and think. 

If, for example, a play were to arrive on 
Broadway extolling the virtues of communism 
and this play were to enjoy the ticket-scalper 
prosperity of, say, South Pacific, there would be 
a move afoot to jail the producer and export 
the author. It would be more profitable, how- 
ever, merely to take a Gallup poll of the audi- 
ence and learn who they are and how they got 
that way. The play didn’t cause them; they 
made the play. 

The cosmic irony of the congressional attack 
on the neoteric is the fact that the government 
which is supposed to foster and disseminate the 
artistic isms actually will have none of them. 
If anybody shudders more over modern artistic 
expression than does Congressman Dondero, it 
is a Russian commissar. 

We resort here to a lengthy quotation from 
a letter written to the Arf Digest last August 
by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art: 


In the U.S.S.R., even before 1920, academi- 
cians began their counterattack on modern art, 
which, beginning about 1910, had a brief flow- 
ering in Russia. By 1922 the most famous mod- 
ern Russian artists had already left the U.S.S.R. 
—men like Kandinsky, Chagall, Pevsner, and 
Gabo. Those who remained had to change the 
character of their art, give up painting and 
sculpture altogether for some utilitarian occu- 
pation, or work in poverty and obscurity. 

About 1930,Social Realism—in the U.S.S.R., 
an academic style with a propaganda message— 
became official. Academic artists, many of them 
faithful party members, took complete control 
of the exhibition committees and juries. With 
the support of Pravda editorials, they brought 
their fellow artists of more advanced inclina- 
tion to formal inquisition at which their work 
was examined for any trace of Western bour- 
geois modernism or formalistic heresy. 


Practically the same thing happened early in 
continued on page 69 
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Attractive 
Readable 
Refreshing 


HENRY JAMES 
and the 
EXPANDING HORIZON 
By Osborn Andreas 


A ag new analysis which wili delight 
the Jamesian scholar and appeal to the 
humanist concerned about man’s inhumanity 
to man. 


James’ brilliance as a writer has long been ac- 
knowledged, but never before has the essence 
of his philosophical thinking been so clearly 
demonstrated through study of his chosen 
situations and conflicts. Comes attractively 
bound and gold stamped in classic linen. 


$3.50 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


PRESS 
SEATTLE 


Southwes 
Goethe Festival 


A Collection of Nine Papers 
EDITED BY GILBERT J. JORDAN 


Essays by outstanding Goethe scholars 
treating various aspects of Goethe’s life, 
character, and writing. 

Bayard Quincy Morgan... Hans T. 
David... Robert T. Clark, Jr....Gusta 
B. Nance...Carl Hammer...and others, 
all contributing to a well-rounded pie- 
ture of Goethe. 

Illustrated ... paper $2; cloth $3 
UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS 
Southern Methodist University 
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Reviews of Books 


BIG RANCH 


Cattle Empire: The Fabulous Story of 
the 3,000,000 Acre XIT 


BY LEWIS NORDYKI 
William Morrow, New York $4.00 


THIs QUITE READABLE account by an indus- 
trious and ambitious Amarillo reporter revolves 
around the most fantastic fenced range in 
America, the XIT Ranch. It is an interesting 
tale in easy journalistic style, distinguished in 
spots by really vivid writing. Its author and 
publisher modestly present it as “the first 
authoritative account of the biggest ranch in 
the history of the U.S.A... . told with fidelity 
to its humor and scrupulous attention to fact.” 

Mr. Nordyke finds much of the humor and 
does sustain an element of truth throughout 
the story. But that it is written either “with 
fidelity” or with “scrupulous attention to fact” 
will be frequently denied and completely dis- 
proved. That is unfortunate. Mr. Nordyke’s 
interest and industry, as well as his skilful 
writing, deserve a better fate than the certain 
discredit and discard that await his first book. 

Cattle Empire is not presented as historical 
fiction, but is paraded as “authoritative” his- 
tory. Therefore it must be judged by the first 
rigid standard of history, which is fidelity— 
not only fidelity to fact, but, more import- 
antly, fidelity to principle. 

There is, in all responsible circles, a high 
regard for the rules of evidence. There is a 
sort of sanctity about a written or printed 
document. As in the case of evidence before 
a jury, the written source of the historian is 
not to be tampered with. The evidence before 
either jury or writer may be right or it may 
be wrong. But neither has the right to meddle 
with or alter it. Both must take it as pre- 
sented, sift it for the truth, and try to reach 


a fair decision. Any deviation from this prin- 
ciple in court is called by a hard name and 
meets with a harsh rejoinder. In literature it 
is euphoniously referred to as “lack of fidelity 
to one’s sources.” Mr. Nordyke does not write 
with fidelity to his sources. This is a serious 
charge and the jury of review—the reading 
public—is entitled to the facts. 

In the archives of the Panhandle-Plains His- 
torical Society, at Canyon, Texas, are the vol- 
uminous files of the XIT Ranch and the story 
of the building of the Texas capitol, given 
without reservation by the Farwells of Chi- 
cago. In intimate and stupendous detail, 
wrapped up in thousands of letters, reports, and 
memoranda, they tell the story of the building 
of the capitol, of the conversion into the XIT 
Ranch of the 3,000,000 acres that Texas gave 
in exchange, and of the manifold activities 
that meshed in the accomplishment of those 
enterprises. They show, as Mr. Nordyke’s story 
suggests, how these operations tied in with 
local, state, and national politics, with rail- 
road building, promotion of settlement, and 
even international finance. 

These documents were written without any 
idea in mind except the successful promotion 
of the job at hand. They are the open, unin- 
hibited, and honest expressions of the people 
writing them. As in the case of all extensive 
enterprises, the writers represented all types, 
great and small, arrogant and humble, avari- 
cious and generous, honest and dishonest, noble 
and ignoble. The records prove as much. But the 
fact that the building of the state capitol and 
the development of the XIT Ranch were deter- 
mined and commendable enterprises carried 
out in spite of the frailties of human nature, and 
in the face of great odds, by men of integrity 
and capacity, is the principal and inspiring 
story revealed by these records. 
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Cattle Empire suffers from several serious 
faults. For one thing, it is larded with errors in 
fact, such as the author’s reference to W. S. | 


| 
Mabry, the ranch surveyor, as a Confederate | 


captain when he was just a boy; his founding 
of Tascosa three years before its actual birth; 
and his references, made with evident relish, to 
previous stories as legend—even to the at- 
tempt of the manager, Sarbecue Campbell, to 
feed the cowboys on goat meat. 

Honest errors like the first two are easily 
made, and should be accepted by the reader 
with tolerance. Obviously the goat incident is 
of little moment except as an indication of 
character. But even Mr. Nordyke’s superficial 
use of materials must have showed him that 
the story was from an unimpeachable XIT 
source. In a footnote on pages 114 and 115, 
he says there is “not a word about this in the 
records .. .” If he will examine the alleged 
sixty thousand documents again, and more 
closely he will find his hero, B. H. Campbell, 
writing the original owner of the herd, J. T. 
Fleming, on May 7, 1886, about all 555 of 
these goats. 

But careless use of facts, while bad enough, 
is not the fundamental fault of Cattle Empire. 
Like many journalists, the author seems more 
concerned with dramatic incident and detail 
than with history. The obvious straining for 
effect often distorts the picture, stretches the 
truth, and leaves fidelity forgotten on the field. 
Mr. Nordyke cherishes an obvious bias in favor 
of some of the worst outlaws that ever choused 
an XIT cow. This is his perfect right. Their 
usual defense falls to lawyers for a stated fee. 
Mr. Nordyke’s irterest is gratuitous and gen- 
erous. Yet good and bad among men and auth- 


ors come to the bar of justice before the same 


rules of evidence. And it is on this test that | 


the author’s claim to credence falls to pieces. 
From liberty he passes to license, as the fol- 
lowing instance will show. 

The XIT had so much trouble with outlawry 
and dishonesty that it finally dismissed its 
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manager in the resulting upheaval. Abner 
Taylor, one of the firm, thought the action 
precipitate. According to Mr. Nordyke, 


.he came roaring home from... London, 
raving and ranting at the Farwells | the prin- 
cipal owners| for firing Campbell and making 
Matlock general manager. He said he could 
prove that every charge against Campbell was 
trumped up and that he considered Matlock an 
incompetent political friend of Charles B. Far- 
well....So Taylor, playing his advantage, de- 
manded that the Farwells make him general 
manager of the XIT. They had to give in. 


Mr. Nordyke is obviously concerned with a 
vigorous defense of Campbell. But the facts 
are at variance. In his letter to John V. Far- 
well, September 16, 1887, which is in the afore- 
mentioned files, Taylor actually said: 


My dear Mr. Farwell . . . I have no feeling 
in the action you took in relation to Campbell 
except that I think you both acted hastily. I 
think it would have been better for our inter- 
ests had you taken more time to think the 
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matter over but that is past and the thing now 
to consider is what is to be done in the future. 


He did not roar or rant; he did not offer to 
disprove the charge against Campbell; he did 
not attack Matlock; he did not demand that 
the Farwells make him general manager; and 
they did not have to give in. He did say to 
Farwell that he would take over the manage- 
ment “if you and your brother desire it,” and 
he did, later, question the ability of Matlock, 
a lawyer, to manage the ranch. Yet he kept 
Matlock completely retained as ranch counsel 
in a position of great trust and responsibility 
for a long time. 

There is no need to multiply examples, al- 
though there is plenty of opportunity. Errors 
in facts may be of minor importance. But in- 
tegrity is fundamental, and Cattle Empire 
breaks up on lack of fidelity to principle. It 
is an obvious attempt to gloss over the moral 
delinquencies of some characters connected 
with the story. In its fabrication of conversa- 
tion and misquotation of sources, it seems a 
vicious attempt to smear the motives of the 
able and honorable men who built the capitol— 
the men who, in spite of the financial adversi- 
ties of the undertakings, stayed with the XIT 
until the country was settled, come hell and 
high water, current calumny and future s!an- 


der. ]. Evetts Haley 
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REMINISCENT of The Golden Bough in scope, 
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of interpretation, The Hero With a Thousand 
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the myriad myths of the world to the pro- 
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BOYD McDONALD 


FORTUNATELY FOR ALL concerned, cul- 
tural decadence is not the same as horticul- 
tural. Both mean a loss of contact with 
Nature, but while this loss is disastrous to 
a growing plant, it is merely unfortunate 
in the growth of a city and necessary for 
the growth, say, of manners. A stalk of 
wheat decays and dies when the nourish- 
ment it takes through its roots in the soil 
is cut off; but a cave, a growl, or a groan 
does not die as it develops away from Na- 
ture, but merely becomes gradually some- 
thing less natural and more man-made: a 
city, a politeness, or an art form. 

It is perhaps necessary to add at once 
that “decadent,” as understood here, means 
morally neither good nor bad, and that 
aesthetically it can mean either. A thing 
is decadent only from the natural point 
of view; “decadent” describes a culture’s 
distance from the natural state or the nat- 
ural way; and as manners should not be 
taken for morals, so we judge sophistica- 
tion and symphonies on grounds of more 
or less personal taste, and direct moral 
comment to their makers. 

Thus New York, because of its age, size, 
and experience, is culturally our most ma- 
ture and our only truly decadent city— 
and this is morally irrelevant, historically 
inevitable, and aesthetically pleasing. In 
addition and unfortunately, its culture ex- 
ists side by side with and apparently as a 
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Dallas and Decadence 


product of a thing called urban civiliza- 
tion, which is at least as appalling as it is 
convenient, and by no means the good 
thing aesthetically that culture is. New 
York is socially (as against culturally) one 
of the few cities of the world that can be 
called genuinely mean, and the only city 
in America in which the lower classes tend, 
in their work and play, to be as decadently 
urban as the upper. This means nothing 
more than that their modes of living are 
approximately as unnatural and as far re- 
moved from self-reliance as it is urbanly 
possible for them to be. When, on occa- 
sion, they escape the City, they bring with 
them to their crowded beaches their deca- 
dence and their sun lotions; and the City 
itself is so dreadful a place that it has given 
to “urban” a meaning nearly opposed to 
that of “urbane.” “Urban” New York is 
its quantities, its social conditions, its 
unfortunately decadent civilization; “ur- 
bane” New York is its qualities, its cultural 
traditions, the better part of its decadence. 

Yet as civilization is prerequisite to cul- 
ture, so the city, at least in America and 
in the twentieth century and in our citi- 
fied, mechanized age, provides the neces- 
sary soil for art-growths; and it has yet to 
be proved that a city can avoid the bad in 
achieving the good results of decadence 
and urbanity. It is impossible for a city to 
be both humanely simple and artistically 
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complex; there is no city that is both 
friendly, like Dallas, and creative, like 
New York—as there are few artists who 
are equally at ease with their talent and 
with the public. The neuroses of decadent 
civilization and the pleasures of decadent 
culture are as inextricably combined in 
cities as they are in artists. For years peo- 
ple have suspected that their artists are, as 
they have so often turned out to be, emo- 
tionally sick—driven from failures in life 
into successes in art, torn between the cul- 
tural decadence necessary for their art and 
the decadent civilization they find so re- 
volting. Cities go through phases at least 
as painful. These might be called the nat- 
ural or primitive phase, during which cul- 
ture exists only vaguely in the minds of 
the colonists as an awareness or a memory; 
the seething civilizing stage, in which the 
media of culture are erected to convey bor- 
rowed arts and traditions; and the final 
decadent stage, in which original creation 
takes place. 

This development is no mere question 
of time, of a town’s having to wait until 
the forests are cleared before erecting its 
university. [t is a problem also of borrow- 
ing and adapting traditions—New Eng- 
land from England, the American West 
from the American East—and of acquir- 
ing, culturally speaking, good people. 

In America it is relatively easy, as Dallas 
has demonstrated, to become rapidly ur- 
ban. But urbanity—which is something 
else again—is the product of a cultural 
decadence that has the dignity, the sure- 
ness, and the grace that come only with 
age. The proof, or the most lucid example, 
is in our artists themselves. American lit- 
erature is in general more exploratory, 
more profound, and less skilful than Eng- 


lish; but our major writers have been the 
products nevertheless of a decadence bor- 
rowed from England and adapted to their 
needs. They have been products of tradi- 
tions they were born into, like Emerson, 
or traditions their schools had adopted, 
like Thoreau with his Harvard, or tradi- 
tions they borrowed for themselves, like 
Melville with his Shakespeare, or a combi- 
nation of them all, like Henry James. 
Their differences lay in their reactions to 
decadence: in Emerson’s confused opti- 
mism, which offered hope that America 
would become at once a great new and a 
great old civilization; in Thoreau’s ro- 
mantic retreat; in Melville’s half-hearted 
revulsion at decadence and ultimate ac- 
ceptance of its necessary evils; in James’s 
longing for an older, more detailed deca- 
dence. 

Our greatest novelist, significantly our 
most decadent artist and incidentally our 
most genuine snob, James returned to his 
homeland in 1906, after years of expatria- 
tion, to visit New York, his,“poor dear 
bad bold beauty.” He found it still, appall- 
ingly, in the civilizing stage. He had many 
com,.aints, in The American Scene—the 
City was too busy, too strenuous, too fast, 
too careless about the relics of its brief 
past, too empty of what for James was the 
main content of experience: manners, talk, 
art, and architecture. The tradition was to 
make money, not to refine taste, and James 
could never adjust his eyes to the sky- 
scraper. But these were really only one 
complaint, repeated over and over again in 
variations: the City was simply not old 
enough. Civilization is unbeautiful when 
it is new, before associations, the weather, 
soot, and the years have given character to 
buildings and experience to institutions. 
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What then would James think of shiny- 
new Dallas? Should he visit the city, he 
would, like all celebrities, be met at the air- 
port, made an honorary deputy sheriff, 
given a cowboy Stetson; perhaps it would 
“go” with his elegant yellow gloves. It 
would be highly amusing to follow his im- 
pressions from there; he would find Dallas 
in relation to New York today somewhat 
as he found New York in 1906 in relation 
to London. But it will not do to pursue 
this exactly. For James was too closely 
allied with the marvelous cultural deca- 
dence of the Old World to appreciate, 
when he found them in a new setting, the 
beginnings of those same qualities all but 
smothered under an ugly new civilization. 
Both the charm and the injustice of The 
American Scene result from the fact that 
in it James judged his first home, and 
found it wanting, by the oldest and most 
decadent standards of his second one. 

It would be as charming and as unjust 
today to compare New York with Dallas, 
Beacon Hil! with Highland Park, or Har- 
vard with Southern Methodist University. 
Who at S.M.U. measures his life by the lat- 
est shipment of books from England? It 
matters little. For while Harvard tried to 
be British until it found somewhat differ- 
ent talents of its own, $.M.U. has never 
tried to be Harvardian. There are not 
enough people here who want to withdraw 
into an intellectual monastery in order to 
cultivate, in a protected, isolated, and alco- 
holic place, the private life of the ego. This 
is at least as good psychologically as it is 
otherwise aesthetically; but while $.M.U. 
has less decadence and pretense of manner 
than Harvard, it also has fewer unattached 
minds. 

Dallas itself is in the same, or civilizing, 
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phase; seething with a conflict between 
this phase and decadence; and farther 
along the road than any other city that 
started at the same time. On the surface, 
this accomplishment, for better or for 
worse, is nowhere so ironically visible as 
in the juxtaposition on Ervay Street of 
the most elegant dry-goods store in the 
world, frankly offering its expensive, per- 
fumed decadence to the purely man-made 
whims of vanity and pretense—and, a 
block away, a rowdy dim saloon and dom- 
ino parlor in which big-hatted men from 
the country still rest their booted feet on 
a bar-rail and drink their beer of forget- 
fulness. 

An even more vivid contrast in Dallas 
demonstrates that its conflict between art 
and taste has been a violent one. The city’s 
dominant structure, the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank, rises simply but majestically 
—a work of architecture—to the literal 
height of vulgarity: a three-tiered neon 
layer cake at its top, which almost suc- 
ceeds in destroying it. 


THESE ARE BUT THE jolting contrasts in 
which Dallas, like all big cities, abounds. 
More characteristic of the city’s surface is 
the extraordinary unity of its effects. 
Downtown Dallas grows out of the lonely 
Texas plains like a patch of some strange 
new limestone flower with neon blossoms 
—an air-conditioned and fluorescent-lit 
city of stucco and chrome, plastic and tile, 
false fronts, true beginnings, and all the 
latest conveniences; like Hemingway’s 
café, a clean and well-lighted place. 
The City is no less unified civically; gen- 
erally in agreement with, and often some- 
what proud of, itself. More than most 
cities, Dallas may be spoken of as “it,” as 
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a civic entity, and as having, like a human 
being, tastes and excesses. 

Of these, perhaps none is so striking as 
its particular form of self-consciousness. 
A new city’s first consciousness of itself 
takes the form of astonishment at what it 
can do. This grows into the civic pride 
characteristic of civilizing cities. Dallas is 
justifiably proud of its accomplishments 
—for which, in the first place, civic pride 
provided much of the motivation. But 
pride is not a completely mature emotion; 
it is characteristic, among cities, of those 
that are so new they must try still to be 
respectable, and among men, of those not 
quite important people who give them- 
selves a recognition the public has refused 
to give. True greatness need not insist upon 
itself, as Dallas well knows—for its im- 
portant people are quietly so, and its 
almost important ones are offensively so. 
Another problem complicates the picture, 
and that is the prometion and publicity 
that come as much from obligation as from 
conviction. There are people in Dallas who 
know things about it that they do not say 
in public. They might not break Dallas’ 
big heart by announcing that it is not 
quite what they have cracked it up to be, 
but they would at least dampen its en- 
thusiasm. Moreover Dallas is culturally of 
just the wrong size, that will not permit 
the saying in public of what people really 
think of each other’s work. So that the 


ultimate form of civic self-consciousness, 


the critical spirit, is not yet dominant in 
Dallas, whose conflicts are not within it- 
self, but with such outsiders as Fort Worth 
and Houston. These semiserious squabbles 
might be brought to an end if everyone 
would agree that while Houston is bigger, 
Dallas is better. The fact that it is does not 


obscure another fact: it has passed beyond 
the stage of press agentry, and should now 
rely on its news value. 

Dallas is both a small town, in the sense 
that its leaders know each other and work 
together on the same cultural committees, 
and a big booming city, in the way that 
these committees operate. Dallas culture 
can better be understood in terms of 
physics than of aesthetics. Its great achieve- 
ment is not the creation of art, but the 
successful distribution and performance of 
it. In Dallas, culture means the orchestra, 
the museum, the backers, the big book- 
stores. In the East one thinks of names; in 
Dallas, of committees. 

This success in public action rather than 
private creation (for which, with luck, 
the action will provide an atmosphere) is 
most evident in the dominant churches of 
Dallas, the Baptist and the Methodist. Per- 
haps necessarily, in order to supply church 
service to a rapidly expanded flock, many 
ministers are more concerned with the 
material expansion of their plants—with 
building costs and fund dinners—than 
with the spiritual significance of the prod- 
uct they are promoting. 

Characteristic also of Dallas civilization 
in its middle phase is the fact that, while it 
has lost the first rowdy humor of the fron- 
tier city and has developed a sense of 
comedy that permits it, on occasion, to 
make public fun of itself, it has as yet little 
or no irony or detachment when it con- 
siders either its past or its present condi- 
tion. And for all its awareness of history, 
Dallas has no sense of something that is 
similar to but not quite like history: I 
mean the past. The sense of history is a 
formal one, an imaginative and abstract 
feeling for the continuity of movement, 
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of development, ot evolution; the sense 
of the past is informal, a polite and some- 
times esoteric hobby, an awareness of what 
is past and dead but still nostalgically pres- 
ent, as a relic. The objects of the sense of 
the past are the concrete remains of his- 
tory. It is not enough to collect and place 
them in a shiny new museum faciag a pool 
of painted tin water lilies. It is easy enough 
in Dallas to have a sense of its history, for 
so much of it, particularly of its cultural 
history, lies within memory. There are peo- 
ple alive who remember cowboys driving 
cattle down a muddy Main Street in the 
middle of the night, heading for Fort 
Worth. But of the architectural past, those 
buildings that have not been destroyed 
have been hidden under a newer coating 
of tile or marble. Were it not for the 
rococo “old” (thirty-seven years) Adol- 
phus, an architectural chocolate cake with 
lavish cement frosting, and the grimy old 
Gothic pile on Houston Street, a stranger 
unaware of Dallas’ past might think, to 
look at it, that it had come abruptly and 
all at once into existence yesterday—and 
in the perspective of time, he would be 
only a few years off. 

And now there are protests that the 
dowdy old library is inadequate and must 
come down, doubtiess to be replaced by a 


shiny new box made of tile, glass, marble, 
and chrome. There is talk of functional 
architecture; but surely the main function 
of architecture is to make buildings that 


suit their content, and a library must be 
different from a cafeteria or a beauty par- 
lor. How is it possible to have ancient, 
lofty, and complex thoughts in stream- 
lined, simple rooms? Saving the past is a 
question not of its beauty or its waste, but 
of its charm; and the surface of a civiliza- 
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tion cannot become visibly tolerable if a 
city does not give it the necessary time to 
do so, but tears it down to replace it with 
a later fashion. It is as though Dallas, the 
women’s fashion center of the district, 
were trying also, in its fetish for fashion, 
to keep its buildings up with the latest 
new look; and the town is in danger of 
losing what visible maturity it can give the 
eye through its middle-class insistence on 
the clean and the “nice.” 


NEW ORLEANS SEEMS always to have been 
decadent, without ever producing its cul- 
tural share; Chicago, which has somehow 
produced, will never become decadent. 
With what happens in Dallas is somehow 
bound up the whole cultural fate of the 
area it commands. There is no good way of 
predicting, for no one knows quite what 
Texas’ distinct qualities are capable of pro- 
ducing. There is such a thing as Texas na- 
ture, as an addition to human nature—a 
certain half-commercial friendliness, a 
certain self-consciousness stronger than 
that of other states, not an awkward self- 
consciousness but a defensive pride in the 
wonders it is working. The task of grow- 
ing, expanding, promoting, getting new 
industries and new institutions, is a major 
task in even the small towns of Texas; and 
certainly the Chamber of Commerce has 
nowhere risen to such a peak of develop- 
ment as it has in Texas. There is even such 
a thing as a characteristically Texan face 
—a certain impression given by small, sun- 
strained eyes in a wide fleshy face, a certain 
dark-haired and thick-lipped look. 

What will come of it all? Texas knows 
its aims: it wants to become bigger and 
better, and certainly, at a faster pace than 
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any other state, it is becoming both. Its 
American significance is thus that it dem- 
onstrates most lucidly the American way, 
the business way, the action of adopting 
traditions and the more or less successful 
working of them out. But one cannot 
adopt the tradition of the artist as one can, 
say, the tradition of the museum; and 
while Texas is immense, it has not yet 
room for the isolated thinker. When it 
sees him in its streets, it stares at him. Dal- 
las is offering him to its public, promoting 
and performing his work. There are not 


Indian Summer WILLIAM BURFORD 


Rain comes like cotton to the ear; 
Stops the jing-a-ling of autumn’s antique leaves, 
Gilt coins on their trees, 

That use the breeze to sing high bribes to death 
To feel an ennui and a greed: 

If you coun:, 

Spin the men 

Shrouds of ground; 

To your palm of sky 

Glue my price. 


And the men fear, 
For death this year 

Is a changeling, 

Warm to the chill plan. 

The leaves yet hang 

And ring their reason 

To the Judas season. 

Come, snow, like cotton, 

To choke this treecherous air to suicide, 2 
And the stillness pendulous from the Christmas pine. 


yet, culturally speaking, enough good peo- 
ple to care, not enough people who give a 
sincere and articulate damn for Bach, 
Daumier, and the latest copy of the Pen- 
guin New Writing; but perhaps the great 
American epic (on the subject that is 
more American than British, and will 
likely come out of the West) will come out 
of Dallas—and it will describe the painful 
growth from primitivism to decadence, 
and conceivably will prove that they can 
be combined in a better fashion than New 
York has combined them. 
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Christy 


WILLIAM GOYEN 


WHAT WAS THIS MAN with a long hound- 
face and a glistening silver eye? His image 
is teardrops of bird’s blood speckled on his 
denimed thigh, a waist girdled by a wreath 
of small dead birds. And about his image 
there resounds an echo of frenchharp mu- 
sic and of clashing beaks of horn. 

Christy was big and had dark wrong 
blood and a glistening beard, the bones in 
his russet Indian cheeks were thick and 
arched high and they curved round the 
deep eye-cavities where two great silver 
eyes shaped like bird’s eggs were set in 
deep, half-closed lids furred round by 
grilled lashes that laced together and 
locked over his eyes. 

He was a hunting man; and hunted; 
and his mother Granny Ganchion was a 
shaggy old falcon that had caught him 
like a surrendered bird and held him close 
to her, home; as though he had been 
hunted in his own hunting, the hunter 
hunted; and captured: by trap or talon; or 
treed; or set or pointed at and stalked in 
his own secret woods and brought home, 
driven toward stall and what forage, at 
nightfall, to her, the hunter’s huntress. He 
had one friend before me, he said, and that 
was his mother (O cries into a deaf world! ) 
who could not hear him, only read off his 
lips his agony that lay so fair and lovely, 
trembling on his full wiener-colored lips. 
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He had just talked so long into deafness 
that he came to judge the whole world 
deaf, and so he no longer said anything 
much (could or would he be heard?) —it 
was what he didn’t say that said what he 
said (I think I know now what he didn’t 
say). He became a man of gestures: shrug- 
ging his humped shoulders under his work- 
shirt like a big bag carried there; waving 
his long arms with raveled strips of fingers, 
long-nailed and hanging down at the end 
of his arms like the raveling of arms (the 
isinglass nails shaped like oval shells were 
bent over sharp and tough like rooster’s 
spurs) ; throwing his great dark head from 
side to side or tossing it up and down in 
horse movements; and, in his despairs, 
heaving up in the air the whole huge buoy- 
ant winged upper portion of his body, 
arms and torso, like enormous agitating 
wings of a huge and sinewed man-angel. 
Christy made everything seem like an 
evil secret-—the songs he sang to his guitar: 
“Write me a letter, send it by mail; send 
it in care of Birmingham Jail... ,” and 
he would be in jail singing this song be- 
cause he had done something wrong in the 
woods or with the Mexicans. He had a cir- 
cumcisional-like scar, pink and folded, on 
his brown neck over which he would 
gently rub his fingers and tell me how it 
was a knifecut because of a woman. When 
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Christy yodeled, flashing his silver eye, 
“You get a line, I'll get a pole; we'll go 
fishin in a crawdad hole, Ba-abe . . . ” he 
was telling me long long stories of woods- 
meetings. He would go off hunting, leav- 
ing me behind and wondering (“One day 
when you’re old enough I'll take you hunt- 
ing with me, we'll go hunting, Boy”) and 
then come back to us as though he had 
been in some sorrow in the woods, with 
bird’s blood on him and a bouquet of small 
wilted doves hanging from his waist over 
his thigh, or a wreath of shot creatures: 
small birds with rainbowed necks, a squir- 
rel with a broken mouth of agony. Then 
he would come to me and speak, for he 
had found words, “Listen Boy, listen; come 
out to the woodshed with me quick and let 
me show you somethin, come with me 
quick; by Gum I’ve got somethin . . .” 
What would he show me if I went? 

They said around Charity that he was 
a niggerlover; they said he was a KuKlux; 
they said he was adopted by Granny Gan- 
chion and was a no-good Peepin Tom 
whose parents were probably foreigners or 
Jews or thieves in the Pen; and some of this 
was true and he was bad. But after he dived 
down into the river and found Otey his 
wife and brought her up to the shore, 
drowned, he was a changed, good man. 

Christy played a frenchharp out in the 
woodshed caught in his cuddling, trem- 
bling raveled hands, blowing and sucking 
sounds and calls like birds and moaning 
voices of animals, or making wind sounds, 
train sounds, chiming sounds, tinkling and 
tinny trumpet sounds; and I remember 
hearing these in my bed like a mystic mu- 
sic played from the moon that rocked like 
an azure boat in our sky framed by my 
window. Everything Christy never said 
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was whispered, lipped, blown into his 
frenchharp; and his pale lips curled like 
some obscene membrane; or like the work- 
ings of fishes’ mouths that might be saying 
something under water. 

He had had a little wife named Otey 
and they had lived some time together in 
a shack up the road beyond the House; 
then they both went home again, she to 
her folks at Clodeen and he ' ack to Granny 
Ganchion. Otey had big daisy eyes, yel- 
low with lashes like sun rays radiating 
from the hazel centers; and a sunlight 
shone from them. But her hands were long 
and frail and purplish, shaped like frog- 
feet, with tiny white bones white under 
the skin. O her frail frogfeet hands hold- 
ing a bouquet of Cups and Saucers brought 
from the fields to Granny Ganchion (who 
always sneezed immediately). (Granny 
would say Christy what’s the matter with 
Otey, she’s as white as a pile of chalk; she’s 
just tarred, Mama, Christy would say. 
She’s such a sunk-in little thing, all bowed 
over. I don’t see how she’s worth much at 
her chores, that Otey’s sick, Christy, her 
skin’s real crepy.) 

They would come down the sandy road, 
Christy deep in his silence, Otey’s bare feet 
glad in the cool yellow sand of the old 
wagon road, coming bent over, and good, 
down the road to the house. Christy would 
say Otey we got to go and be with Mama, 
Mama’s lonesome. Then they would come 
on down to us and Christy and Granny’d 
just sit, not saying a word much, Granny 
uttering her uck uck sounds because of 
her goitre, that sounded like an old setting 
hen safe with her eggs. 

Sometimes if they didn’t come, Granny 
would say why don’t Christy come down 
to see me; why don’t none of my children 
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ever come to see me. And then she would 
send me up the road after Christy. I would 
find him sitting on their little porch, huge 
and quiet, and Otey no place to be found. 
Then Christy would call into the trees for 
her, sounding her name through all the 
woods; and finally she would come very 
softly and bent over from the trees, hold- 
ing some wood she had gathered. “We got 
to go down to the house, Otey,” he’d say. 
“Mama wants us.” I know that while he 
sat on the little porch of his shack in the 
woods, voices called to him come home 
come home, and that the doves moaned 
this and the owls hooted it, come home 
come home; and that I must have seemed 
to him like another bird when I came to 
him from the house calling they want you 
home. 


THERE WAS A LONG TIME of waiting when 
I knew I was being prepared for some- 
thing. And then, finally, it was the time 
Christy had whispered about. We rose 
early and went away into the woods in a 
blue, wet world to hunt together. The sky 
was streaked like broken agate, as if the 
huge bowl were porcelain or agate and had 
cracked; and it seemed there were no clouds 
anywhere in the world. Christy and I were 
sleepwalkers going away from a house of 
breath and dream. The sound of a chop- 
ping ax echoed in the acoustics of the 
agate heavens. I was so afraid; we were go- 
ing, it seemed, toward some terrible mis- 
sion in the woods. The sad, dirty face of 
Clegg’s house looked at us as we passed it. 

A fragile melodious Oriental language 
blew in on the wind like the odor of a 
flower and we saw the string of smoke 
from a gypsy camp somewhere in the 
woods. The sliding of our feet in the road 
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flushed a flutter of wings from the bush. 
The fields were alive with things rushing 
and running; winged and legged things 
were going where they would, no engine 
or human to stop them. Out in the fields 
under the thick brush and in the grass and 
green were myriad unseen small things 
that were running or resting from run- 
ning. Under the trees as we went we swept 
back the webs and broke them as we went. 
What was this terrifying rising of some- 
thing in me, like a rising of fluid? Some 
wild and mourning thing was calling and 
claiming me. It was autumn and the time 
of the killing of hogs; there were wild 
squeals in the distance. Dandelions whirled 
like worlds of light . . . hickory nuts were 
falling. 

We climbed a little hill and he stood for 
a moment on the hill, all his life breaking 
with loneliness and memory inside him, 
looking down on the country of Charity 
behind and the river ahead like the wolf 
in the picture in Aunty’s room. As we 
came down the hill on the river’s side we 
were walking down the slopes of the 
strangest, yellowest world to a wide field 
that seemed the color of a pheasant’s wing. 
And then a bird appeared. Instantaneously 
Christy shot it dead. He picked it up and 
went on. 

And then we came into the bottomlands 
where the palmettos were turning yellow. 
At the river, which seemed to have just 
waked and was clucking in its cradle, we 
saw the leaves falling into the river. Now 
not a living creature ran or rustled. There 
was only the occasional comma of dropped 
cones punctuating the long flowing syn- 
tax of the river’s sentence. Then the river 
bent and we followed it, and there the river 
was drugged in the early morning and 
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creeping so slowly that where many leaves 
had fallen and gathered the river seemed 
a river of leaves. 

Once we saw, in the sand, the prints of 
knees left by someone who had kneeled 
and drunk from the river; and then I saw 
Christy get down on his hands and knees 
and drink like a beast from the river, and 
| saw the signs his body left there. 

We walked along under the ragged trees 
and pieces of them were forever falling 
falling about us as we went; as though the 
world was raveling into pieces and falling 
upon us as we went, Christy ahead, silent 
and huge under his hunting cap, his isin- 
glass nails shining, and I behind, afraid and 
enchanted. No fishes were making the 
noise that sounds like a rock dropped in 
the water; only a watermoccasin, once, was 
ckiffing along soundlessly with his brown 
head erect like the head of an arrow. We 
were going through the ruin and falling 
away of dreams, Christy and I... 

And then a purring, gurgling sound 
came as if it were the river; but it was 
Christy’s frenchharp. 

We passed a muscadine vine with grapes 
that had some silvery frenchharp music’s 
breath blown on them. There was the 
sound of the hopping of birds on leaves. 

And then Christy suddenly shot at a 
turtle that looked like a rock, and got him. 

He shot again and a dove fell, followed 
by the falling blessing of feathers. He 
looked at me, asking me to pick up the 
fallen dove. I picked it up, ruined. We 
went on. 

We were going after all marvelous 
things; silently; he going ahead blowing 
and sucking his frenchharp; I behind, 
timid, and terrified and marching in an 
enchantment by the music in the woods. 
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For a time he was leading me like a piper 
to the River; and for a time I was follow- 
ing in a kind of glory, and eager, and sur- 
rendered, and wanting to follow—just as 
he was, in hisown dumb sorcery and splen- 
dor, leading me, victor, proud, like a cap- 
tive. But the uncaptured, unhypnotized 
part of me was afraid and reluctant, want- 
ing to run home (where was home to run 
to, toward where?); for I knew he was 
leading me to a terrible dialogue in the 
deepest woods. All his hunting, all his 
shooting and gathering up of shot birds 
was a preparation—like a meditation in 
which there is a collection of words, for 
prayer or protestation or farewell or be- 
trayal—in which he would tell me some 
terrible secret. In it he would finally, after 
making me wait until I was almost mad 
with desire for words from him, tell me 
all the Evil that there could be and be had, 
in the world; and I would have no one 
to tell it to, to cw atain it, just as he had had 
no one, only the hunt and this boy. But 
until the moment of speech in the deepest 
shadowed woods where it seemed we would 
be in a cistern, let down alone together for 
this terrible revelation of secrets, Christy’s 
silence was the ringing starry soundless- 
ness of night in the woods, of deafness got 
from his mother. (I carried his Evil News 
for years within me until now I tell it: 
steal Joy he told me, rob it out of the 
world, find it! suffer for it but steal Joy 
like a thief of despair.) Now the River 
flowed like his own wordless speech. 

We looked across the River toward the 
ahead . . . long flat brown land... and we 
wanted separately and silently to start 
across the field away toward something 
ahead. He said to me fly away from here 
... I give you these bird’s wings to fly away 
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with from here where we are all just the 
sawed off ends of old tubafours rottin on 
a sawdust heap; fly up and away, across the 
River past Riverside and on away. And 
what brings you down will be what gave 
you wings to fly up and away, will be what 
needs to use you to speak with; be bird, be 
word. (Yet as we went come home come 
ho-o-me the voices called. The doves 
moaned this and the owls hooted it, come 
home come ho-o-me... ) 

But when 1 would run home, what 
would there be for me to do? Only set by 
Mama while she rocked and hear her go 
uck uck in her throat and watch the goitre 
sliding up and down under her lank skin, 
rising and falling. But in the woods I had 
my life . . . and in some other places. 

Toward the River—across! The birds! 
What went by? Wings! O wing me over! 
Come over come over let Christy come 
over! Hell -o! Hell-ooo! Listen to the echo 
O-O-O! suffering from the other side. 
But Boy we'll send you over. Let me shoot 
you like a shining cartridge over the river 
and into the fields of the world. 

But now let us go... we are going after 
it, what we never had. If it lies across the 
River, I cannot cross the River. O Bird! 
Wing me over the River! This young 
brightness following me will one day cross 
the River for all of us, we will send him 
over. I will tell him to go, by killing the 
next bird I will tell him to . . . there’s the 
wing of a dove, sounds like a flying french- 
harp ... got it by Gum, look at the falling 
wings, look look at the falling wings! Let 
Boy run to get it like any birddog. Hey 
young sad birddog, Hey Birddog! 

To wash out my mind of all these re- 


membrances—who can I tell, to get rid of 
them to? Boy will listen, he is just nothing 
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_ but a little quiet listener, I'll tell him, tell 


him with words when the moment comes. 
It will be in the Thicket and he will be 
waitin for it, he is always waitin to hear. 
Children are the ones to tell things to, 
they are the only keepers of secrets in the 
world. I'll tell Boy. (Hey Birddog!) 

I remember an Owal. I remember a blue 
Owal in a grotto by the bend of this river. 
I saw him at twilight as we were headin 
home from our huntin trip, Walter War- 
ren, Ollie Cheatham and myself; first | 
felt somethin in there, then I looked and 
it was the blue Owal. I never told anyone, 
but I knew there was an Owal in there. 
I’ve remembered that Owal for years, for 
fifteen years that Owal has been in the 
grotto of my memory, settin there blue 
and still. What does anything settin like 
that mean? What does Mama mean, settin 
there in that house? in that cellar? There’s 
a meanin, there’s a meanin! 

Onetime we stood on a hill and looked 
down at the crawling river below. There 
were animals down there, I don’t know 
what kind, couldn’t make em out, but I 
could feel animals down there. There was 
a huge moon about to bust in the sky. Sud- 
denly lookin down there, with the moon 
heavy over me and the animals movin 
around below, I felt somethin that had 
been like this before, way back somewhere, 
the way you do, you know, the same kind 
of feelin—it was in Derider Loosiana when 
we was all there and kids, and Pappa was 
travelin for the rayroad; and one night in 
my room I was waked up by the feelin of 
the sky pressin down on me, as though it 
was hot and soft and pressin down on me, 
and of somethin movin, some life of some 
kind rustlin around me, and I went to the 
winda and looked out to see this big lop- 
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sided moon about to bust in the sky and 
across in the next house I saw a bare arm 
reach out from a bed and slowly pull down 
the shade. As the shade was comin down I 
saw legs wound around in a kind of 
fightin; and then the light went out. I 
squatted there and couldn’t hear nothin, 
couldn’t see nothin, but I knew there was 
some commotion of life goin on in there 
in that blinded room, I could feel it. 
(There’s a meanin! there’s a meanin!) And 
then I knew there was a fight goin on in 
the world—for things I dreamt of but 
never thought you could get but so 
wanted, so wanted. And then O I wanted 
to holler out because I was so clost to bustin 
like the moon, because I was so lonesome 
and so lonesome. 


o orey wHy did what happened have to 
happen? I married you too young. She lived 
in a house way back in some trees and was 
just a funny kind of bowed over girl 
(from carrying brothers and sisters on her 
hip) that hardly ever came out of the trees 
into town, with a lot of the yellowest corn- 
silky hair and a loose dress with no belt. 
Why didn’t they tell her that when we 
married | would want to touch her? She 
screamed and ran from me that wedding 
night out the door and down the rayroad 
tracks and slipped on the ties and fell and 
cut over her eye that left a scar like a 
shriveled apricot. She was a rabbit in the 
house after I brought her back panting and 
damp from running, and bloody, and then 
I was dyin dyin to touch her and could 
have almost killed her in my hands she was 
so limp and little and white; but I said all 
right little Otey, I'll wait for you, I'll wait 
until you grow up big enough to be my 
wife. I was workin at the sawmill then, 
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straw-bossin the niggers with the mules 
that pulled the logs from the kiln to the 
plane, through the black sawdust in the 
mud, surrounded by the tearin sound of 
the cuttin of the logs, like goods bein rip- 
ped all day long. I’d go home at dinner and 
she’d have good butterbeans and pepper- 
sauce and cornbread for me like I like and 
we'd eat and O Lord I'd want to touch her 
but I wouldn’t. Then they sent me out to 
the Thicket with a crew to cut new timber 
and we stayed there for a whole month 
and I would not touch any niggers or any 
of the Indian squaws that lived on the res- 
ervation around there; and when I came 
back Otey was gone. She had run home; 
and I let her stay. I went home, back home 
and Mama said here is where you belong, 
come on back to this house with all of us. 
I never told that I had never touched her 
—and no one ever knew. But I'll tell Boy, 
this little listener will listen, I'll tell him 
when the time comes. 

And all that winter I made a little ship 
inside a turpentine bottle. 

And then one day Sam Riddle came to 
say three girls swimmin in the river by 
White Rock had fallen in a deep hole and 
they had got two out but the third was 
drownded and would I come help dive for 
the body. I went with them and got to the 
river and they said to me one of them is 
Ceey Bell. I took off all my clothes and 
dove in where they said she had sunk and 
went down down to China it seemed, 
prayin to touch Otey there, and in time; 
and Lord God I touched her. Then I opened 
my eyes quick and saw a sight I'll see in 
dreams until I die: Otey was sittin bent 
over like her head was on her knees in 
some sorrow, and nekkid, and I grabbed 
her hair, her beautiful cornsilky hair and 
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crushed it in my hand for a second; and 
then I caught her hands with my hands 
and we were joined, just by our fingertips, 
so lightly, and came up slowly slowly. It 
was so long coming up, like a lifetime of 
Otey and me being together in a darkness, 
alone and not saying a word—but the bub- 
bles .f our breath were bathing us, we 
were wrapped in the bubbles of our breath, 
and they were our words speaking for us 
—and I prayed Lord Lord don’t let me 
lose Otey, don’t let me let her get away 
this time, because she had surrendered to 
me at last, she was mine, my wife now; 
and came up with me so quietly without 
fighting, and I was nekkid with her. Bub- 
bles of her last breath rose and sprayed my 
loins and clung to the hairs on me like dia- 
monds breathed out by her and we must 
have looked beautiful to fishes in our un- 
derwater marriage, glittering with dia- 
monds of breath and rising nekkid and 
touching ever so lightly at our fingertips 
together, joined and flowing into each 
other, up to the shore. As we rose up to- 
gether all our life that we never had to- 
gether happened in me—Otey cooking 
and singing in our warm winter kitchen 
and me chopping wood in the mornings. 
As we floated up through watery vines and 
ferns and slippery roots through scales and 
petals of sunlit water, layers breaking over 
us as we broke through them like thin 
leaves of silver, I remembered that a hand 
does let down to you if you get lonesome 
and lost enough, that a big broken bird- 
bloodied hand does reach down to you, 
wet and alone and so lonesome; and that 
you are washed clean by the touch of this 
hand. And as we came something suddenly 
burst inside me and this was for Otey, a 
love for Otey, drownded but rescued Otey. 
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I did get to the top with her and then those 
on the banks saw what it was and Jim 
Moody yelled Christy’s found her and 
jumped in to help but I was nearly passed 
out and thought they were tryin to take 
Otey away from me, and this time it 
seemed she wanted to stay with me, even 
nekkid, and I fought them off like a wild- 
cat. Then Jim Moody hit me hard up 
against the head and that was all I remem- 
ber till I woke up lyin out on the bank with 
the feeling of Otey’s fingertips on my 
fingertips. And I looked over to see the 
three boys rollin poor Otey over a log to 
try to get the river-water out of her lungs; 
but Otey was drownded dead. 

When I was young because I was big 
and bighanded they used me like a plowox 
—but I had in me the beautiful thing that 
could happen to me. Something is over us, 
flies over us, always over us, and we must 
bring it down for ourselves; something is 
under down under and we must bring it 
up for ourselves and for everybody. 

I was mean and wrong and unused until 
my one great moment that lasted all my 
lifetime, it seemed, going down to find 
Otey—now I know what going down to 
find anything means: go down, Boy, after 
what is folded over like a child of sorrow, 
egg in its womb, and is all your life and 
love never had for your own, never owned 
but always waiting to embrace and hold 
warm to you, and bring it up, pulling it 
up with all the strength you've got in you 
to pull up anything with, holding it just 
by your fingernails (that I bit them, 
once!) , bring it up through all the dark- 
ness of the world, through all the circles 
of Hell, to the top and deliver it, though 
gone, though unbreathing and dead, re- 
trieved and brought home to you where it 
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has always belonged, to the rescuers of the 
perished on the shore. For below the level 
where we are nothing but nekkid mur- 
murings and whisperings over the world, 
only breath breathing dialogues in bub- 
bles: remembering and yearning, grieving 
and desiring, we are the life that lasts in 
us and has its meaning in us all; we touch 
there where we have never touched before, 
in the world where we can touch and join 
and enter into one another forever. 


WE HAD COME INTO the deepest gloom of 
woods, vaulted by enormous pinetrees, 
called the Thicket, and I knew it was time. 
I had a large garland of birds Christy had 
shot and I had run to gather up like flow- 
ers in a wild enchantment . . . how long 
had we been hunting? We were standing 
by a pool of the river. I looked at my quiv- 
ering image in the pool, throbbing as if 
the pool were breathing through me. A 
purple snake glided over my image and 
Christy shot it, tearing my image into 
pieces. 

And then he sat down on a stump, look- 
ing as tired as if he had lived all the ages, 
and with such a longing and such an age- 
ing in his face that I backed away . . . for 
he looked like a beast in the woods, shaggy 
and gray and fierce. Yet some enormous 
tenderness was rising out of him. His look 
asked for something that I could not give 
because I had not learned how to give it. 

I backed away, backed away and he sat 
still on the stump. He pointed his gun at 
me to shoot me like a bird; and I backed 
away. And then he lowered his gun and 
watched me and let me get away; and then 
ran. 

I ran and ran and felt myself melting 
down as I ran, but I would not cry. It was 
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toward twilight and soon it would be dark. 
O which way was home? The sun was set- 
ting. I ran and ran. 

All the woods were now saying the same 
things to me that I had heard during the 
long timeless hunt with Christy. Some- 
thing like stars was twinkling in my loins. 
I prayed. Moss hung from trees like long 
hair and I saw the little green fuzz on 
rocks. What would I ever do with all this 
that had been said to me, now that Christy 
knew I knew all this? I would pray against 
it. I walked praying through the woods. O 
which way was home? The sad dusk was 
falling, and I was lost, lost. There was a 
kind of purring of the woods before dark. 
Which way was home? I had left Christy 
alone in the woods and night was coming. 
I called Christy Christy! but only the 
woods, faraway, called him too; and he 
did not answer. Then I cried Christy 
Christy come home, come ho-o-me! Only 
an echo answered and no answer from 
Christy came. Some burden weighed upon 
me, some yoke around me. 

I was by the river. There, in a place, I 
suddenly saw the print of Christy’s body 
in the sand where he had kneeled down to 
drink, and I kneeled into it and drank as 
Christy had ard felt at that moment that 
I was Christy drinking from our River. 
As I kneeled something swung against my 
face like petals of flowers and it was the 
birds Christy had shot and I had tied by 
their little legs to a string, as fishermen do 
fish, and had laid them round my neck. 
I saw that I was dappled by the blood of 
birds and that the beaks had beaten against 
my bare arms as I had run and brought 
my blood there, mixed with the blood of 
the birds. 

I ran on again with his yoke of birds 
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swinging against me, Christy’s message to 
me. I ran blessed with his yoke of loves, of 
words, his long sentence in words of birds, 
bloody and broken and speechless, en- 
chained in links of colored feathers and 
closed little eyes and beaks and limp frail 
feet, sentences of his language shot out of 
his air and off his trees’ boughs that were 
his words’ vocabulary: flying words that 
call at twilight and twilight, nest and 
hatch and fly free, yet caged in his own 
birdcage mind, freed by hand, brought 
down solid and sullied by beebee shot from 
his air by his own aim and fire (misfire!) . 

I ran with his yoke of birds quivering 
upon me blessing me and marking me. 
How would I ever wash away all this 
blood of birds? O now he was bird and I 
was bird, he was my truth and my un- 
truth, he was my victim, he contained me, 
I possessed him. 

Now it was dark and I was full of fears. 
In a pond I passed, the moon lay fallen 
and small and mean among weeds and 
fallen branches. All birds were calling and 
returning to bough or nest without Christy 
there to try to shoot them, safe and hom- 
ing at nightfall. O who would welcome 
me home when I finally got home? 

Now the woods seemed a huge web that 
held Christy like a caught insect in it. 
Now I really loved Christy, longed for 
him, calling to him (O where was he?). 
We had come to the woods in a dream and 
in a quick dream he had faded away from 
me. The ripe cracking of his gunshot like 
the splitting of a ripe tree fired in my 
head. That I betrayed Christy! That I 
failed him in the woods, he who gave me 
all these gifts of birds, who spoke for the 
first time to me and waited for me to an- 
swer. To whom would I answer, to whom 
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in the House would I answer when I came 
back, over the sea of bitterweeds of Bailey’s 
Pasture riding in home, bottled news to 
be broken against the hands of the House 
that sealed it? What he had put into me, 
through my eyes, through my ears, and 
marked and stained upon my body was 
to be carried away, through the bitter- 
weeds, across the River and into the world 
to be read out to the world. If I could only 
find him again to tell him this, for he 
would want to know. I called his name into 
the woods that he had called his own 
names into—Christy! Christy!—but no 
answer came back, only my own cailing 
hurled back into my ears. 

I was by the river and so tired with all 
the weight of the birds. And then I knew 
what I must do with the birds . . . I flung 
them into the river. They went down, a 
flotilla of feathers, like a floating garden, 
like a wreath to the river drowned, for 
Otey for Christy for all of us. I washed in 
the river. And then I felt so light with all 
my burden and I lay down close to the 
river’s side, and slept. 

Suddenly I woke in touch with some- 
thing in the air. Something called, some- 
thing hovered, hard and real and whole as 
a soaring bird. O birdcursed, birdblessed, 
birddrenched me . . . he is all my Sin and 
all my Vision and all my searching calling 
back to me, claiming me. Just when I am 
free and clean and myself again I hear this 
voice, I know this hovering . . . in my 
ascensions like wings from a bough that I 
think are up and away from him I am 
only soaring up to him... he is my net, 
he is my air, he receives me, I fly back to 
him. 

For I am in these woods again (but there 
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is a clearing ahead where the river turns 
and flows, cuts through the trees, shall I 
follow it?) where there seems and seemed 
to be no time nor past nor future, where 
once I was lost for the first time away 
from the House and Kin—homing! how 
homing? O home me! where?—and 
thought of all of them, back there, Granny 
and Aunty and Malley and all the rest. 
Who am I, separated from all of them and 
from home, yet with the idea of them and 
the idea of home in my mind, claimed and 
cursed by these, blessed and marked, sent 
somewhere? 

There is the river, over I must . . . across 
I'll go. 

Oh Christy make us real, make us hard 
and real in our sorrow: we who walk uv 
and down in this autumn, trying to make 
ourselves real. We are involved, we are 
involved; and we cannot break away. All 
the history that we saw on the map in the 
kitchen pours into us and we contain it, 
display it like a map for others to look at 
and be history. Go into the world, go build 
cities, go discover countries; go spread 
love, go give, go make magnificence, get 
and give light, save and join and piece to- 
gether (as you did the bits of string and 
cloth and whittled wood to make your 
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ship) and show a whole and put it, com- 
bined and formed and shaped, into the 
world like a bottle with a ship in it. Gather 
the broken pieces, connect them: these are 
the only things we have to work with. For 
we have been given a broken world to live 
in—make like a map a world where all 
things are linked together and murmur 
through each other like a line of whisper- 
ing people like a chain of whispers a full 
clear statement, a singing, a round strong 
clear song of total meaning, a language 
within language, responding each to each 
forever in the memory of each man. 

It was morning and a new, known 
world. I walked straight home, and as I 
came through Bailey’s Pasture, stained 
with all my stains and feathers in my hair 
and clinging to my clothes, the wind blew 
the feathers from me over the pasture and 
the feathers fell on the bitterweeds. Ahead, 
in the woodshed, I saw Christy sitting 
there and whittling. He did not even look 
up as I came through the gate and went 
into the House. In the House Malley was 
sitting by the window and Granny was 
nowhere to be found. No one even seemed 
to know that I had ever been away, and 
Christy never mentioned it. We never 
went hunting again. 
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Cotton Lines 


JAMES PIPES Drawings by EDITH MAHIER 
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Cotton— 

| live down on cotton farm. 
Been farmin’ all my days. 
Never got a bit higher 

than | am right now. 

Got li’ cabin, 

few sticks o” furn-i-ture, 
me an’ th’ old lady 

an’ house full o° chillun. 

I got a wife 

but ?’'m married to a cotton wall. 


II 


Learning— 

Lord, 1 was born on a wanin’ moon, 
reason I ain’t ever got nothin’ 
on th’ decrease all th’ time 
*stead of th’ increase. 

Look at me 

you kin see 

I’m near th’ color of th’ earth. 
Ob, I learned early 

it’s not how far a place is 

it’s how you travel th’ road. 
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The World— 
This is a mighty uneasy world. 
It’s a plumb, wore-out, 

sin-sick, sorry, low, mean world. 
But 

I laks it here. 

It’s got such a stomach tightnin’ 
skin-crawlin’, hair-raisin’ way 
about it. 


The World— 
| been in this world plenty long enough 

to know it ain’t gonna change its ways. 

But ways don’t worry me, change don’t worry me 
I’m a free-go-lucky man 

with a pick-me-up mos’ any ol’ where 

an’ ef my hawg dies all I got to dois 

wait ’til th’ pig grows up. 

I ain’t never gots enough this world 

all my days | been loosenin’ up my skin 

jus’ enough to be firey 

*thout gittin’ too fat. 


IV 


Heaven and Hell— 
Now, you use th’ word Heaven, 
Heaven on earth, you say. 

But how ’bout Hell? 

W’en I got hongry folks at home 
an’ go to th’ sto’ for bread 

an’ find th’ sto-keeper 

whistlin’ and shakin’ his head 
w’en I ask for credit 

now, I aks you— 

ain’t that Hell! 


> 
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TOWARD THE MIDDLE of the nineteenth 
century many European communities 
sought to discover or devise an architec- 
tural style which they could call their own. 
In every nation there existed already a na- 
tional literature, a national drama, and 
even a national music; a national architec- 
ture was therefore in order. The formulat- 
ing of this style was by no means left to 
chance or to the inspiration of patriotic 
amateurs; on the contrary, ethnologists, 
archeologists, historians, and art experts 
were called in to collaborate and produce 
the desired idiom. In the course of time 
they obliged, and Europe then witnessed a 
prodigious blossoming of newly rediscov- 
ered architectural traditions, ranging from 
Hungarian Gothic to Norwegian Classic. 

As the movement acquired momentum 
even the smaller regions and provinces 
began to experience the same artistic urge. 
Tyrolese Baroque, for example, grew up 
within Austrian Baroque, and the German 
Renaissance of Hanover proved to be quite 
distinct from that of Munich. Each of 
these revivals had, of course, its specific 
use, chiefly that of fostering national or 
local pride; but artistically speaking few 
of them were of much account. They 
flourished briefly, were succeeded by other 
novelties, and joined the limbo of architec- 
tural experiments. No contemporary Eu- 
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ropean state, however self-conscious it 
may be, now builds in any but the most 
utilitarian and international style. Russia 
alone clings to its ponderous early nine- 
teenth-century Classicism. Yet the vogue 
had one lasting and beneficial effect: it 
produced an enormous literature on the 
origin and nature of architecture as well 
as on the various styles themselves; and 
every present-day architect of artistic 
standing is obliged to be conversant, at 
least to some extent, with the theories of 
such men as Viollet-le-Duc, Semper, and 
Ruskin, or of their modern disciples. The 
work of those who choose te remain ig- 
norant of these ideas suffers from serious 
defects. 

America lagged a generation behind the 
Old World in this movement, so it was 
not until some forty years ago that we in 
turn felt moved to exploit regional styles 
in building. Having neither the same mo- 
tive nor the same wealth of inspiration, 
we produced little of consequence. New 
England, to be sure, recognized its own 
Colonial tradition and reaffirmed its loy- 
alty to it; the South to a lesser degree 
followed suit. California developed out of 
slim beginnings a handsome style of its 
own; and Washington, D. C., by revert- 
ing to a somewhat pedantic Classicism 
after Gothic and Romanesque interludes, 
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set the pace for federal buildings through- 
out the nation. 

The last region to become aware of it- 
self, architecturally speaking, was the 
Southwest; and perhaps because it is a late- 
comer the local style is still the most pro- 
lific and inventive, artistically the most 
interesting of the lot. Moreover, the ad- 
justment of a provincial style to modern 
conditions and materials is less violent here 
than elsewhere in the country. New Eng- 
land was faced with the task of adapting 
the style of a small agricultural province 
to the exigencies of a rich industrial soci- 
ety; but the Southwest by comparison is 
much as it was a hundred years ago, except 
for the presence of a new racial stock. The 
same Spanish-Americans and Indians live 
side by side, each pursuing much the same 
way of life as did their ancestors; the 
standards of living (and dwelling) for the 
great majority of southwesterners have not 
changed in any spectacular degree. In 
short, the soil in which the regional style 
first flourished here is singularly favorable 
to its continued harmonious development. 
It is merely a question of the competence 
of its guiding spirits, the architects. 

For a style which has become so popular 
in so short a time, and which is so novel 
in its appearance, so vigorous and self- 
assured, this regional style has been very 
little studied. The literature on the subject 
of southwestern regional architecture is 
scanty in the extreme; all of it could be 
read in the curse of an afternoon. Com- 
pare the list 0° local references—news- 
paper and magazine articles, for the most 
part with a tourist slant—with the vast 
library of measured drawings, descrip- 
tions, painstaking restorations, included 
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in the architectural heritage of any one of 
the New England states, and you are 
struck very forcibly with one thing: the 
new Southwesternism has been the subject 
of very little discussion and debate in 
architectural circles. And that means that 
it has been deprived of the invaluable dis- 
cipline of public hostility and questioning. 
It has never been obliged to formulate its 
principles and canons; and as a result the 
new Southwesternism, alone among mod- 
ern styles, has none. 

The cause of this singular lack of intel- 
lectual concern is a topic in itself; but the 
consequences of it are most apparent, 
whether you chance to read one of many 
attractively vague little essays on Adobe 
Architecture, or to look at a specimen of 
that architecture. In both cases the same 
disarming, self-confident assumption is 
unmistakable: the new Southwestern 
architecture is a compound of the Spanish 
Colonial and the Pueblo Indian styles of 
building. If I use the term new South- 
western I do so merely for convenience, 
for it seems to indicate the region as well 
as the style which exists there; but of 
course descriptive names have been coined 
in great variety—Santa Fe,Spanish Pueblo, 
Indian-Colonial, and so forth—any one of 
which would be generally applicable to the 
local idiom. In any case the style purports 
to be that of the rural New Mexico house 
—flat-roof, one-story adobe—as well as 
that of the Indian pueblos; and it restricts 
itself pretty conscientiously to a use of 
those motifs found in one or the other— 
or, as its devotees choose to believe, those 
which are common to both. For the under- 
lying inspiration of the new Southwest- 
ernism is that Pueblo architecture and 
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Spanish Colonial architecture are so closely 
interrelated as to be almost identical. 


This native architecture [of New Mexico] 
has two sources, the pre-Columbian Pueblos 
and the transfusion of Spanish design. Since 
Santa Fe was the City of the Caballeros her 
Palace, churches, and homes were dominated 
by Spanish tradition. But they were also funda- 
mentally influenced by the Indian. 


That statement, taken from the work 
of one who is rightly considered to be an 
authority on the historic Southwest, can 
be found, repeated in numberless forms, 
in any book on the region. The sentiment 
occurs not once but several times in the 
New Mexico State Guide—a volume com- 
piled by persons who presumably knew 
the state and its history. Indeed it is so 
generally held to be true that I for one 
would hesitate to challenge it, were it not 
for the fact that no evidence has ever been 
produced to support it. 


WHAT IN Fact is the basis for the beliet 
in the identity of Spanish and Pueblo 
Indian styles? As I see it the reasoning runs 
somewhat as follows: Pueblo houses and 
the houses of the Spanish- Americans look 
alike, they are both built of adobe with 
flat roofs supported by vigas, both are 
plain in mass and detail; and since the 
Pueblo Indians were in New Mexico long 
before the Spaniards arrived it is obvious 
that the Spaniards imitated the Indians, 
adapting their houses to their own use. 
Well and good. But at once an objection 
must be raised: how are we to reconcile 
this notion of Spanish imitation with the 
circumstance that the Spaniards brought 
with them an expert knowledge of adobe 
construction, a knowledge superior to that 
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of their Indian neighbors insofar as it in- 
cluded making and use of adobe bricks? 

If adobe had been an exotic and hitherto 
unknown material to the colonizers they 
would have borrowed the name for it as 
well as the thing itself, but “adobe” of 
course is a Spanish word, harking back to 
the Arabic. It was also from the Arabs 
that the Spaniards presumably borrowed 
the adobe brick, for the southern Medi- 
terranean region is pre-eminently the land 
of sun-dried brick construction. Histories 
of Spanish architecture divide Spain into 
two zones for purposes of describing his- 
torical developments: the zone of stone 
masonry and the zone of adobe which was 
the Arab or Moorish province. There is no 
mystery about the familiarity of the Span- 
ish colonists with the properties of adobe, 
but a certain element in New Mexico life, 
wishing to ascribe everything possible to 
the Indians, persists in forgetting it. 

The fact is, adobe construction as we 
know it in the Southwest is so elementary 
in its methods that given the right climatic 
and soil conditions—such as exist not only 
in New Mexico but in Old Mexico and 
throughout the Near East and Mesopo- 
tamia—the rectangular one-story adobe 
hut inevitably comes into being, flat roof, 
vigas, and all. I do not mean that an Egyp- 
tian and a Pueblo and a Spanish-American 
house are therefore identical in every other 
respect as well; plan and function and 
location are what count in such matters. 
But they are identical in construction, for 
what that identity is worth. The only 
noteworthy circumstance in the similarity 
is that the Pueblo Indians were the only 
race who never developed the brick. 

Now a similarity in construction, espe- 
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cially in buildings which are neither com- 
plex in plan nor artistically pretentious, 
certainly makes for similarity in appear- 
ance; and it would be idle to deny the 
great resemblance, except in one or two 
revealing details, between Pueblo and 
Spanish - American houses. Furthermore, 
until this similarity can be conclusively 
shown to be either accidental or temporary 
I suppose the devotees of the new South- 
westernism, architects and laymen alike, 
will continue to think of the two as iden- 
tical. Yet what basis do we really have for 
assuming that this resemblance existed 
three hundred years ago? Or even a cen- 
tury ago? What basis is there, in other 
words, for believing that the present-day 
Spanish-American house in any way re- 
sembles the Pueblo Indian houses which 
the colonizers first met upon invading 
New Mexico? I confess I see none. 

Of all the Indian pueblos still inhabited 
which were inhabited at the time of the 
Conquest only two, Acoma and Taos, 
survive in anything like their original con- 
dition. Acoma was taken by storm in the 
last decade of the sixteenth century, 
doubtless incurring damage and _ subse- 
quent reconstruction. Taos, though it 
occupies its prehistoric site, has certainly 
been almost totally rebuilt in the course 
of the past three hundred years. The pres- 
ence of quantities of chimneys in both 
edifices is evidence of that, and so is the 
existence of large portions built of adobe 
bricks, a circumstance noted as long ago 
as 1890. Zufi occupies its original site, but 
photographic records show that in the last 
half-century it has completely changed in 
appearance. Santo Domingo, San IIde- 
fonso, Nambe, Tesuque, Jemez, all date 


(as far as construction is concerned) from 
historic times. All of them have been ex- 
tensively reconstructed within recent 
years; for in spite of their supposedly 
static quality Indian pueblos manage to 
renew themselves with considerable rapid- 
ity and frequency. 

It may therefore be said that with the 
possible exception of Acoma we have no 
trustworthy specimen of that Pueblo ar- 
chitecture which presumably served as a 
model for the colonizers—and that one 
exception is so remote that it was discov- 
ered more or less by chance; moreover, it 
was built not of adobe but of stone. What 
we should bear in mind in considering 
house types and their influence upon each 
other is that the average age of a well-built 
masonry house is about two or three gen- 
erations. In no part of the world, not even 
in Europe, does one find more than a very 
small percentage of private houses over 
one hundred and fifty years old; the ex- 
ceptions to this which anyone can cite are 
almost invariably historical monuments. 
Can we then reasonably expect to find 
many houses of greater than normal age, 
built of a perishable material by a race 
without any of our historical sense? 

What evidence we do have of change in 
Pueblo Indian architecture points to the 
conclusion that the average Indian dwell- 
ing is more and more imitative of the 
Spanish-American. We need only compare 
photographs of Santo Domingo in 1880 
with those of 1949 to be convinced of this. 
Seventy years ago the pueblo was a collec- 
tion of featureless adobe huts with un- 


kempt roofs of overhanging vigas and 
branches; walls were without paint and 
almost entirely devoid of windows or 
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framework. Now, of course, the pueblo 
is a trim village of attractive well-lighted 
houses, most of them with parapets, and 
all with chimneys. The explanation is that 
Santo Domingo was entirely rebuilt in the 
nineties, according to prevailing Spanish- 
American standards. As this process is 
under way in every other pueblo—in 
none more noticeably than in Zuni—the 
distinction between the houses of the two 
groups becomes almost indiscernible; and 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
the genuine Pueblo house type no longer 
exists. At present the chief distinction be- 
tween the two types—and that distinction 
a matter of no real import—is the presence 
in the Pueblo house of the unevenly pro- 


truding viga ends, a feature rarely if ever _ 


found in a self-respecting Spanish-Amer- 
ican dwelling. Discouragingly enough, it 
is precisely this one peculiarity which the 
new Southwestern architects have adopted 
most enthusiastically, as a sort of hallmark 
of their style. 

If, then, there is any great outward sim- 
ilarity between the Pueblo and the Span- 
ish-American architecture, it is first of all 
of recent vintage, and secondly the result 
of the Indians’ having copied the Spaniards 
and not the other way around. One fur- 
ther instance will help make the point: in 
northern Mexico, in Chihuahua, Coahuila, 
and Sonora, the adobe farmhouse and vil- 
lage dwelling is just as common as in New 
Mexico. Those states never had a Pueblo 
Indian population, and they were partially 
settled a half-century before Onate set out 
from there to colonize the New Mexico 
region. Is this existence of adobe construc- 
tion well to the south of the Pueblo cul- 
ture merely another example of accidental 
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similarity like that of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia? I think not; because not only is 
the method of construction the same as 
that of Spanish-American New Mexico, 
but the plan and function and the rela- 
tionship to surroundings are also the same; 
and those factors are the only reliable ones 
to be considered when we are judging the 
nature of a rural architecture. 

Yet these are among the things which 
to date have not been studied with any 
seriousness in New Mexico. Pueblo archi- 
tecture, though far more intelligently 
examined than the Spanish-American, is 
known to us chiefly by its construction 
features and their relationship to prehis- 
toric archeological findings. Sociologically 
the field remains largely unexplored; the 
few attempts to define it have been of 
the sort which refers to Indian “apartment 
houses” or “tenements” or “cities.” But it 
must be apparent even to the layman that 
all such terms are not so much errors of 
oversimplification as errors of fact; few 
points in common exist between the social 
patterns of a pueblo and a Spanish-Amer- 
ican settlement. 

Has any real physical resemblance been 
established between the layout of an 
Indian pueblo unit and that of a Spanish- 
American farm? If, as we are assured, the 
Spaniards copied Indian architecture, why 
did they not copy the custom of the 
daughter’s building on her own set of 
rooms when she married? And while they 
were copying why did they not copy the 
pueblo itself? The answer of course is that 
the Spaniards never dreamed of imitating 
alien family relationships or social forms, 
and therefore did not imitate the dwellings 
which were designed to accommodate 
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those forms. The colonizers of New Mex- 
ico were Europeans, and (as we are in- 
clined to forget) they remained European 
in thought and tradition. They built their 
houses to provide homes for European- 
type families, to serve as adjuncts to a 
European-type agriculture, and built them 
far enough from one another to satisfy 
their European desire for independence 
and privacy. 

A brief reading in any history would 
suffice, I think, to reveal the underlying 
fallacy of the theory of Spanish imitation: 
nowhere does the record show a victorious 
people—possessing a complex society and 
great technical resourcefulness—taking 
over from a subject race, inferior in both 
those respects, any institution as intimate 
and as sacred as the dwelling. A language, 
a form of government, even a faith, can 
in the course of generations of effort be 
forced down the throats of helpless vic- 
tims; but the dwelling, and particularly 
the farmhouse, is the last racial heritage to 
be abandoned, and it is never abandoned 
by the society in power. 


WITH THAT STATEMENT (vaguely heret- 
ical in the Southwest but commonplace 
enough everywhere clse) we can, it seems 
to me, rest our case for a completely 
Spanish regional architecture in this area; 
but it might be well to explore the grounds 
for the widespread Spanish Pueblo fallacy 
and to see what remedies if any are pos- 
sible. Briefly the fault is this: there has not 
been enough scholarly discipline among 
the architects and amateurs of the South- 
west, who have had too indiscriminate a 
love of the quaint, too little knowledge of 
architecture and its cultural significance, 
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and too much of the Romance of the Land 
where Three Races Meet and Blend. A 
predilection exists among many New 
Mexico residents of eastern origin to view 
the local scene, and especially what may be 
called the native scene, entirely in terms of 
the aesthetic and to pay little attention to 
other more prosaic but no less important 
features of the landscape. 

It would be unreasonable to expect the 
average tourist, even when a resident of 
long standing, to concern himself with the 
racial and economic problems which are 
vividly and distressingly illustrated in 
every part of the New Mexico country- 
side; he sees only what is beautiful. Every 
society has need of those spirits whose re- 
sponse to beauty is immediate and uncrit- 
ical; it is they who first perceive what 
others subsequently examine. But unhap- 
pily this process of examining, of analyz- 
ing, has not yet taken place as far as the 
new Southwestern architecture is con- 
cerned; and the result is that we are now 
confronted with a style which is little 
more than a hodgepodge of archeology, 
picturesque charm, and stagecraft. Forms 
centuries dead and far from understood 
are mixed in with those still in the process 
of development. 

Architects often take a certain satisfac- 
tion in being practical men of affairs with 
little time for aesthetic theories; but it 
cannot be demanding too much to ask that 
they give occasional thought to the social 
aspects of their work. How many designers 
of new Southwestern residences concern 
themselves with the raison d’étre of the 
house which they copy or adapt? How 
many concern themselves with the tradi- 
tions, historic or racial, that are incorpo- 
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rated in the building and its situation and 
plan? Very few, I should think; very few 
indeed. The fascination of uneven lines 
and surfaces, the splendor of color and 
light, the overwhelming strangeness of the 
scene, frequently blind even the best of 
them to all other aspects and prevent them 
from achieving a true comprehension of 
the style they profess to have mastered. 
The saddest feature of this ignorance is 
the damage it is doing to the real south- 
western heritage; the Spanish-American 
tradition of art is being neglected and even 
suppressed in favor of the Indian. Let it 
be granted at once that the typical Span- 
ish-American house, especially when its 
owner has sought to beautify it, is often 
gaudy and tasteless; and that the severe 
simplicity of the genuine Indian pueblo 
building is aesthetically far more satisfy- 
ing and in keeping with modern preju- 
dices. Even so, | do not see how we can 
forever ignore chat trait in Spanish- Amer- 
icans—a love of architectural ornament 
and gaiety—which brings them close to 
us, and the complete absence of which 
among the Indians makes them a race in- 
finitely remote from our understanding. 
No Pueblo Indian in his right mind would 
be guilty of putting a false facade on his 
house, or of trying to make it look more 
pretentious than it was; almost every 
Spanish-American is guilty of just such 
offenses; but that is precisely because he 
thinks as we do, in terms of architectural 
effectiveness, whereas the Indian does not. 
The Spanish-American takes great pains 
to saw off the ends of the vigas when he 
can, and to conceal them under a coat of 
adobe. He has moreover a very pleasant 
classical feeling for window and door- 
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frames, never allowing them to be hidden, 
and always painting them blue or white; 
the result gives style and dignity to the 
simp‘ezst house and is perhaps as typical of 
the true Southwestern idiom as any other 
feature. Yet what have the designers of 
the synthetic Spanish Pueblo architecture 
done? They have adorned every one of 
their edifices with a whole forest of pro- 
truding vigas, they have sunk the windows 
and doors deep into the imitation adobe 
walls, and all the grace, all the playful ele- 
gance of the Latin-American tradition is 
banished in favor of the clumsy and mono- 
lithic and dull. Their greatest triumph to 
date is the restoration of the Governor’s 
Palace in Santa Fe. Before this was done 
the building was a delightful example of 
the genuine Southwestern style, no less 
genuine for possessing a Victorian balus- 
trade of fretwork around the roof. Look 
at it now: drab in color, squat in line, un- 
distinguished, it is a true specimen of the 
Spanish Pueblo style, completely alien to 
the local Spanish-American feeling. 

Now since mistakes of this kind are 
being multiplied throughout the South- 
west—the Spanish Pueblo style is even in- 
vading the rural districts where until 
recently the true tradition was honored— 
the day is not distant when a tin-roofed 
house, painted a mottled pink and blue, 
with an ungainly little portal, will be re- 
vered as one of the few remaining speci- 
mens of what was once America’s most 
original regional style. And though the 
architects will be to blame for this devel- 
opment we cannot in fairness reproach 
them; they know no better. It is only by 
instructing them and the public in the 
meaning of southwestern art traditions 
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that we can safeguard what we still have. 
The young and comparatively inexperi- 
enced architects of the region lack neither 
good will nor talent; they possess moreover 
the newcomer’s delight in the charms of 
the Southwest. What they do lack is edu- 
cation in the history and character of these 
states. None of them of course receives his 
professional training in this part of the 
country; there are no architectural schools 
here. Many of these architects are natives 
of the East, and they are no doubt given 
to understand, when they arrive in the 
Southwest to practice, that the style they 
will use knows virtually no restrictions, 
has no rules, is thoroughly emancipated 
from all the conventions of the East and 
of the past. None of this is really true, but 
it is still necessary to make clear the facts 
of Southwesternism, not only to the pub- 
lic but to architects of every age and 
standing. 

The logical agent for this enlightenment 
in New Mexico at least is the State Mu- 
seum. An ethnological, historical, and 
geographical survey of the region’s archi- 
tectural wealth and of its house-types, 
such as was conducted a few years ago in 
several French provinces with extremely 
rich results, would be of great value not 
only to the Southwest but to the nation at 
large. 

But a degree of control would still be 
needed upon the practicing architects of 
the region, chiefly the young and inexperi- 
enced ones, and for that what could be 
better than some sort of examination at 
the hands of their more eminent col- 
leagues? Such an examination to be effi- 
cient need not be long. Indeed, one brief 
question would do, and I tentatively sug- 
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gest something like this: To what style 
does the following building belong? It is 
of rough cement imitating adobe, with a 
portal reminiscent of that of the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace; a belfry or turret like that 
of the mission church at Acoma; a balcony 
like the one on the church at Trampas; 
vigas projecting wherever possible as at 
Jemez; windows and doors sunk into the 
walls as at Taos; an occasional touch of 
color as at Santo Domingo; an occasional 
ladder leaning picturesquely against an 
upper wall as at Zuni; modern plumb- 
ing, lighting, floorplan as in Chicago; a 
beautiful green lawn all around as seen 
nowhere in any Spanish-American com- 
munity—to what style does this creation 
belong? 

Did I understand the candidate to say 
“the Southwestern style”? Oh, I’m very 
sorry, but I think you'll find it’s the Santa 
Fake style, or the Spanish Pueblo style—or 
any style other than the Southwestern. 
But a free bus ticket for this young archi- 
tect, good for two years’ travel in the 
Southwest, bypassing all the world-cele- 
brated Indian pueblos and ruins and tak- 
ing in not only Santa Fe and Taos and 
Albuquerque, but the Estancia Valley, the 
Mora Valley, the Rio Puerco Valley, the 
Cuba Valley; the wrong side of the tracks, 
the Spanish-American quarters, of Tucson 
and E] Paso and Albuquerque, the cotton 
growing villages of western Texas, the 
lumbering villages off in the mountains, 
the sheep and cattle villages on the edge of 
the Great Plains. Go see how the farmers 
live and work in their old houses, watch 
them build new ones, and when you’re 
done, come back and try your hand at 
building a house yourself. 
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The Lord’s Holy Business 


HARRY KIDD, JR. 


Drawings by JOHN ROSENFIELD III 


THE LITTLE GIRL was crying silently when 
she came into the lean-to shed beside the 
barn. Ben Zollie had started shucking out 
ear corn for Doll and Ranger, the big bay 
cotton-mules, but he stopped when he saw 
the tears on his daughter’s thin cheeks. 

“Whut’s wrong, Mary?” he asked her 
gently. “Whut’s griefin’ my baby?” 

He sat down on the log that served for 
a step up to the corncrib door and drew 
the child onto his lap. She leaned her head 
against his sweat-stained gray shirt and 
sobbed convulsively, her arms tightening 
around him in spasmodic rhythms. It hurt 
Ben bad to see her cry so hard, and worse 
still to see how little her arms were—no 
bigger around than weed straws, it seemed 
like, for all she was turned ten these two 
months. Almighty tiny, those little arms, 
and mushroom white from staying inside 
the house so much. 

“Etha hain’t carin’ for her right,” he 
thought bitterly. “Etha hain’t got no more 
commonary kindness in her than to keep a 
ten-year-old kid at housework the whole 
day through, day in and day out. Myrtle 
wouldn’t never of done thataway, no mat- 
ter how much she might of needed help!” 

He shifted guiltily, glanced toward the 
house, then down at the child’s tangled, 
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straw-colored hair. Myrtle had always 
kept Mary’s hair washed and clean, when 
she was alive, and plaited nice and neat, 
too. But Etha never bothered. Ben put his 
finger under the little girl’s chin, tilted the 
tear-streaked face upward. 

“Whut’s the matter, honey?” he urged 
her. “Quit cryin’ now, and tell me whut 
ails you.” 

“It was Chuck, Daddy—him and Buck 
both!”” Mary’s sobs were dying into inter- 
mittent snifflings, renewed occasionally by 
the memory of what the twins had done. 
“They—they tore my dress. They pulled 
me underneath the cotton-wagon and tore 
it! And they put their—their hands on me 
—and they said...” 

“Them spawns of hell!” Ben’s arms 
tightened around the child, his face dark. 
“Did you tell their mammy yet? Did you 
tell Etha about it? Whut’d she do?” 

The little girl leaned against Ben in tired 
resignation, twisting at the skirt of her 
shapeless dress. 

“I told her, Daddy. I told her, and she 
just laughed. She said I was a bad girl or 
I wouldn’t of paid no mind to it. She said 
I was a born liar, too, and I better keep 
away from her boys, was all!” 
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“The devil take all three of ’em! I wisht 
I never seen her!” 

Ben’s fists clenched, and for the moment 
it was a good thing for the twins, Etha’s 
sons by her marriage to Dancey Seeger, 
that they were safely beyond his reach. 

But the momentary anger faded into in- 
decision. Thinking of Etha—of her power- 
ful, hard body; of her heavy, freckled 
arms and harsh face; of her strident voice, 
constantly raised in beration and abuse; of 
her stubborn insistence on having things 
her way—Ben cringed inside himself. His 
arms sagged limply, palms resting help- 
lessly on the child’s shoulders. 

“Well now—well now, honey. Hit’s 
bad, all right. Almighty bad. And we know 
hit’s not true, you and me—whut she said. 
Them boys is devils. Maybe—maybe you 
better do the way she wants you to, 
though, and keep away from ’em. They— 
they didn’t do no worse’n whut you told 
me, did they?” 

“No, Daddy—honest not. I got away 
and ran inside. But they said-—I can’t say 
it, Daddy—really I can’t. But I'll try to 
keep away from them, like you want 
me to.” 

“Like I want...” Ben shook his head, 
trying to explain. “I don’t want you to do 
nothin’ you don’t want to—only maybe 
hit’s just best thataway, honey. You run 
on and wash yore face now. I promised 
Etha you and me should go to her church 
tonight.” 

“I know it—she said so.” The child’s 
face sagged into a cruel parody of Ben’s 
own expression of lined surrender. “I knew 
it all the time, Daddy. Only I don’t want 
to go to their church. I don’t ever want to 
go there!” 

Ben nodded assent. 
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“Yeah. I never aimed for you to go, 
baby. Or me neither, for that matter. But 
1 done promised Etha now. She says hit’s 
the Lord’s own holy business—-goin’ to 


church. Maybe she’s right-—I dunno. Any- 
ways, we're agoin’, so you better git 
washed up!” 

Left alone with the mules, Ben reached 
absently for the ear corn lying in the open 
crib door at his back. It was his own fault, 
he reckoned—the way things were now. 
Nobody’s fault but his. Only it had seemed 
like the thing to do, at the time, for him 
to marry with Etha. 

The good Lord knew they wasn’t but 
one way to learn a woman, Ben thought, 
and that was the hard way of living with 
her, day in and day out. Etha’d seemed all! 
right to him, what little he knew of her, 
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up to the time they got married. Etha and 
Dancey’d cropped the next patch to Ben’s 
on Mister John’s land for three or four 
years, and he never noticed much out of 
the ordinary with Etha then, although he 
had to admit Myrtle never cottoned to her 
much. 

And then Dancey’d managed someway 
to get himself hung in the cultivator, back 
of a young team. He wasn’t much more 
than doll-rags when they found him. And 
not more than six or eight weeks afterward 
Myrtle was down with the lump on her 
side, and by the time the doctor could 
make up his mi. what it meant it was al- 
ready too late, and Myrtle gone too. So 
there they were—Ben and Etha—cropping 
by themselves, Etha with two boys and 
him with Mary to tend to. And neither 
one of them spring chickens any more. So 
it kind of seemed like the best thing to do, 
at the time. 

Only it hadn’t worked out that way. 
Etha had taught him plenty, all right. He 
had to give her her dues, though—she 
hadn’t never said how she’d be, one way or 
the other, before they got married. It was 
a straight business deal, mighty near. Only 
Etha’d got more than just the long end of 
the stick, Ben figured. She'd got the stick 
itself, and the tree it came off of, and the 
land underneath the tree. 

And that religion of hers! Ben got up 
slowly, ran a heavy hand across the trace- 
scars on Doll’s flank. In all his forty-five 
years of living—of churching here and 
churching there up and down East Texas 
—he’d stayed clear of that Tooker’s Chapel 
bunch. And now here he was married to 
the ringleader of the women over there. 
That was something else he hadn’t known, 
when he was figuring on tying up with 
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her. It might have changed things, likely 
would have. Only it was too late now to 
go thinking about what might have hap- 
pened back there sixteen months and more 
gone. Ben threw a last ear of corn into the 
wooden trough and slapped Doll on the 
shoulder, crowding her over to give Ranger 
a fair chance. 

“Eat hearty, mule,” he told her. “You 
got a long ways to go tonight, and Etha 
shore ain’t no light load! At that you’re 
better off than me—you ain’t in the har- 
ness with her the way I am!” 


WHEN THE MULES PULLED the creaking 
spring-wagon off the highway onto the 
unpaved county road that led past Took- 
er’s Chapel, Ben could tell he was in for it. 
There was water in the ruts still, although 
the big rains were a week over. And in the 
roadside ditches the backwash from the 
flooded streams that fed Nigger Run Creek 
lay motionless, stinking with the odor of 
decaying weeds and the flood-killed fish 
that floated belly up, rotting in the heat. 
Ben sawed on the lines, and Doll and 
Ranger slowed, took a halting step or two 
forward, and stopped. 

“Hit’s liable to be a rough trip through 
the bottoms, Etha,” he said. He kept his 
eye on the off wheel, deliberately looking 
away from the thick, calico-covered body 
on the seat beside him. “We’s likely to 
stick as not. Maybe we better give up on 
churchin’ tonight?” 


The woman shifted her squat bulk pon- 
derously. She wiped the sweat from her 
forehead with a freckled wrist. 


“Git on,” she told him bluntly. “You 
hain’t stoppin’ here, Ben Zollie. Hit’s the 
Lord’s business we air at, and you hain’t 
turnin’ yore back on Godamighty!” 
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There was a real menace in the heavy 
voice, and Ben felt Mary scrounge herself 
closer against his back. She had been sit- 
ing back to back with him, on the pile of 
heaped-up gunnysacks in the wagon bed, 
and now she pressed close to him for com- 
fort. He wished he could turn around, or 
at least reach back and pat her, but he 
knew it would only make things worse. 
Etha had her mind set on the meeting, and 
there was nothing for it but to go ahead. 

“All right then, Etha. We'll try hit like 
you say. I don’t aim to git crossed up with 
you over yore churchin’. Only thing is, I 
wisht we'd of went by way of Stiller’s 
Dam.” 

“And been late fer the singin’, I reckon! 
The devil’s a-faunchin’ fer yore immortal 
soul, Ben Zolliec, the way you air dodgin’ 
around on the Lord! Iffen you hain’t 
willin’ to drive them beasts, I kin do hit 
myself. Pity I never brung the boys— 
they’s either one more of a man than you!” 

“Yeah? Pity you never, then!” 

Stung, Ben slapped the lines hard across 
the bay rumps, and the mules threw their 
weight suddenly into their collars. Their 
feet went down into the mud, held mo- 
mentarily, and came away with watery 
soughings. The wagon lurched, swayed 
crazily, then slithered through the oozing 
ruts. 

Thinking angrily of the twins, of their 
identical blocky bodies, their flat, freckled 
faces already in their teens etched with the 
patterns of cruelty and greed, Ben was 
glad enough that Etha had left them at 
home. They were almost exact replicas of 
her, and three was just that many more 
than one to have to put up with, he 
thought. And too, it had been something 
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of a victory for him, in a small way— 
leaving them behind. 

“Ef them two goes, me and Mary stays 
here,” he had told her, defiant after Mary’s 
revelation in the lean-to shed. 

“You’d break yore promise to take yore 
daughter to God’s own house, Ben Zollie? 
Likely you would, at that! No matter— 
she’s bred of the serpent anyway—a- 
sneakin’ around and tellin’ her sorry lies 
on my boys!” 

“But I wasn’t lyin’, Mam’ Etha—I 
wasn’t!” Mary, forgetting the part of wis- 
dom, had once more tried to explain what 
had happened beneath the cotton-wagon. 
“I told you already about . . .” 

“Shet yore mouth, missy!” Etha’s look 
had been baleful, a flat stare that sent a 
momentary chill even through Ben. “Shet 
up—and keep shet. I know whut you said 
well enough. And I know hit ain’t in you 
to tell the truth to me—hit’s not like I was 
yore own angel maw, and too good fer you 
or yore precious daddy either to talk about 
in the same house with me! No matter, 
though—the Lord’s Holy Word’s awaitin’ 
fer the both of you, iffen I kin git you 
there to hear hit. Leave the boys, then— 
you both needs churchin’ worse’n they 
ever will!” 

Privately, Ben doubted it. But leaving 
them was a victory, for all that, and for 
this trip at least, safety for Mary. Just now, 
though, trying to keep the mules’ heads 
up as they picked their way through the 
muck down the long slope that led to Nig- 
ger Run Creek ford, he almost wished 
Chuck and Buck were along. Spoiled and 
no-account as they were, they were heavy- 
built, like Etha, and stout. And he had the 
notion that a good deal of bull strength 
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was likely to be needed, if the water was 
still up. 

At the edge of the ford the mules stop- 
ped, hesitated, shifted restlessly in the har- 
ness, flinging their heads nervously. 

“They don’t like the looks of hit,” Ben 
thought. ; 

He set the brake and handed the lines 
to Etha, who took them silently. He pulled 
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off his heavy-soled brogans and rolled his 
overall cuffs above his knees. 

“Hit’s gettin’ pretty darkish down in 
here,” he said. “Lemme git to they heads 
and look things over.” 

“No use messin’ with ’em, Ben Zollie. 
Hit’s a waste of the Lord’s good time!” 
Etha spoke impatiently. ““You’d oughter 
took the whup to ’em afore now!” 
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“| hain’t whuppin’ Mister John’s work 
stock fer nothin’,” Ben told her. “That 
there whup’s laid in the wagonbed ever 
since Mister John brang hit, and hit can 
lay there still fer all of me! They’s good 
mules and they knows hit’s a bad bottom 
here. Lemme git at their heads, now.” 

He climbed over the wheel and felt his 
bare feet sink ankle deep into the mud. 
The sun was dropping fast, and the thick 
swamp oaks, growing tree on tree right to 
the water’s edge, shut off much of the fad- 
ing light. As he brushed the edges of the 
weeds along the road, clouds of gallinip- 
pers swarmed up, clustering thick on his 
exposed face and arms. The mules were al- 
ready stomping and switching, and Ben 
heard flat, sharp slaps behind him as Etha 
and Mary began to battle the stinging 
nuisances. 

He cursed silently. “Damn hit all—we’s 
got to git on through or git out one! And 
hhow’s we going’ to turn around in all this 
slop?” 

He eased past Ranger’s fiank, to seize the 
big mule’s cheek strap just above the bit. 
Ranger swung his head toward Ben, then 
lowered his sandy muzzle toward the 
water, long ears thrust forward inquir- 
ingly. 

“Hit shore don’t look none too good, 
does hit, boy?” 

Nigger Run Creek was up, all right. The 
water seemed to move slowly, roiling up 
green and_ greasy-looking, thick with 
drift. Ben looked for the scarred willow 
tree that marked the far side of the ford. 
It was there, but the water now flowed 
close under its exposed roots, and the tips 
of the drooping branches trailed in the 
dark current. 

“We better turn back, Etha, ef we kin 
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git around,” he said, speaking ioud enough 
to carry above the rising wind of dusk that 
rattled the new leaves of the swamp oaks. 
“Way hit is now, water’ll be up in the bed, 
at the low place!” 

He heard the spring seat creak, then her 
voice, angry and insistent. 

“Let be, Ben Zollie! You kin lead ’em, 
cain’t you?” 

“Best not to try it. Hit’ll be more’n 
belly-deep part way. Bottom’s likely gone. 
too, and where’d we be then?” 

“Try hit nohow! I tell you hit’s the 
Lord’s holy business we’s takin’ care of! 
Mary, git up on that seat and ketch aholt!” 

Ben heard the click of the brakeblock, 
the sudden scrambling of Mary’s feet in 
the wagon bed, her voice raised in fright- 
ened, indistinguishable protest. 

“Etha!” He whirled, missed his footing 
in the mud and half fell against Ranger, 
clinging to the mule’s cheek strap while he 
fought for balance. “Etha—whut in— 
whut air you doin’? I tell you we cain’t 
risk hit!” 

A thin, leaping curl of leather whined 
through the cloud of gallinippers, brushed 
by Ben’s cheek so close he felt the slight 
wind of its passing, and cracked solidly on 
the side of Ranger’s neck, drawing a streak 
of blood as it came away. The mule leaped 
forward, dragging Doll with him. 

“Git bup! We’s a-doin’ the Lord’s 
command!” 

Etha stood in the wagon bed, her short, 
thick legs braced against the back of the 
spring-seat. She had shifted the lines to her 
left hand and her right gripped the thick 
butt of the plaited bullwhip. 

“Git Sup, you sons er Satan! Hang on, 
Ben Zollie, er git wheeled over one! We’s 
a-crossin’—hit’s the Lord’s wish!” 
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The whip cracked again and again, now 
at the tender base of Doll’s ears, now scor- 
ing deep parallel welts on Ranger’s neck 
and shoulders. Pain-crazed, the mules 
leaped into the mu:xy water, and Ben, 
half running, half dragged, found himself 
waist deep in the current. His feet scrab- 
bled frantically, seeking solid holds. 

“Lord—Sweet Jesus—don’t let them 
mules git down!” he prayed helplessly, 
clinging to the cheek strap and trying to 
get in front of the plunging Ranger. 
Above the splashings and the whipcracks 
he heard Mary’s frightened screams as the 
wagon swayed dangerously, heard the 
overriding brutality of Etha’s voice. 

“Shet up, missy—and hang on! We’s 
a-goin ter make hit! Shet yore mouth and 
think on the Lord!” 

Almost across, Doll missed bottom and 
lunged heavily against her harness mate. 
Ben felt Ranger give, and for a moment’s 
eternity wondered if he could somehow 
avoid being rolled on, could find Mary in 
the boil-up of mud and water when the 
wagon went over. Then he felt the bank 
rise under his feet. He gripped Ranger’s 
cheek strap tighter, put all his strength 
into a tug to the right. The big mule stag- 
gered, caught his footing solidly at last. 
The wagon rocked wildly, teetered on two 
wheels for an instant, righted itself. They 
had crossed. 

Ben ran around Ranger’s head, seized 
the still frantic Doll by the bit-ring and 
drew her down. 

“Whoa—steady—steady down, Doll! 
Hit’s all over with now! Steady, mule!” 

In the wagon Mary clung mutely to the 
spring-seat, drenched and shivering. Etha, 
wet to the waist, stood unmoved, rooted 
solid and powerful to the wagon bed. Her 
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eyes were calm now, her stocky body re- 
laxed. Her lips moved slowly. 

“Hit’s the Lord’s will,” she was saying, 
half aloud. “The Lord’s will. I’s the Lord’s 
chosen whup and scourge fer them would- 
be sinners! They’s not a-goin’ ter turn they 
backs on His business!” 


THE MULES WERE harder to handle, now, 
and it was full dark when they reached the 
chapel. In the light streaming from the 
slanted windows, Ben could see that the 
hard-packed earth of the churchyard was 
crowded. Tethered riding horses, teams 
and wagons like their own, and battered 
jalopies mixed in an indiscriminate mass 
under the pines. As they turned in at the 
cattle guard, a high, frenzied burst of song 
cut through the darkness. 

“We’s late—late fer the Lord’s work.” 
Etha turned on the seat, dug into the pile 
of wet sacks for the limp, paper-backed 
songbook. 

“Stop and let me and Mary off here in 
front, Ben Zollie. You kin hitch the mules 
and come on in. We’s got to hurry!” 

For an instant he hesitated. Then he 
pulled up the mules, halted them in the 
broad streak of light from the open church 
door. Etha climbed heavily over the wheel. 
She grasped Mary’s wrist as the chiid 
reached for the edge of the wagon bed, 
and as effortlessly as she might have lifted 
a milk pail or a sack of flour, she swung 
the little girl high, set her solidly on her 
feet beside the wagon. 

Ben drew a sharp breath, but the little 
girl made no protest. Her wrist still in 
Etha’s grip, she hurried toward the open 
door, smoothing hastily at her wet, wrin- 
kled skirt with her free hand. Ben drove 
around the side of the church, hunting for 
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a space for the wagon. In the darkness it 
was hard for him to tell where he was, and 
the still-nervous mules made driving no 
easier. 

“Hit’s a mess—that’s whut hit is—a 
mess,” he thought. “Wisht I'd of had the 
guts to stand up to her and turn back, 
there at the ford!” 

After a time he found a spot open near 
one of the young pines that rimmed the 
church lot. He pulled slowly into it, easing 
his wagon between two others. He tied the 
mules carefully, shortening the lines so that 
they could not tangle with the teams be- 
side them. 

“Take hit easy, now,” he told them, 
passing his hand gently across Ranger’s 
still-bleeding neck. “Take hit easy. You 
done had hit hard tonight, but you got all 
the time in the world to git yoreselfs rested 
up. I hear tell these Freeholy meetin’s lasts 
nigh on to evermore, most nights!” 

He went around the corner of the 
church and up onto the rickety wooden 
steps, to stand just inside the open door- 
way, blinking in the sudden light. 

“Welcome, brother—welcome! Glad to 
hev you with us tonight. Set right over 
there, will you.” 

The voice was a hoarse, unctuous 
whisper as his guide pointed a bony fore- 
finger to one of the crowded benches on 
the men’s side. Obediently, Ben squeezed 
past overalled knees to the space near the 
wall, scrounging in between two heavy- 
bearded strangers. He looked across the 
aisle at the women’s section, searching the 
mass of bodies for a glimpse of Etha and 
Mary, but for the moment they were lost 
to him. 

“Must be a powerful preacher holdin’ 
out down here,” he thought, glancing sur- 
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reptitiously at the sea of sweating, red- 
dened faces, at the shine of many eyeballs, 
glinting in the light of the unshaded elec- 
tric bulbs that swung from the beamed 
ceiling on twisted cords. “Must shore be a 
hell-shouter, to git so many folks out to 
hear him. I ain’t never been in no church 
with so many people in hit!” 

As if in answer to his speculations, the 
man standing before the long, narrow 
wooden box at the back of the raised plat- 
form came forward toward the lectern, 
calling for another hymn. He was a string 
bean, sure enough, Ben thought. His tur- 
key-neck, red from hours in the sun, 
stretched up from the open collar of his 
gray shirt, ended in a ludicrously small 
head covered with lank red hair that flop- 
ped forward over his deep-set gray eyes 
as he moved aLout. His body was thin and 
frail, sticklike almost, but his voice was 
compelling—a heavy baritone, powerful 
and self-assured. 

“That feller near ain’t got no head at 
all,” Ben whispered to the bearded man on 
his right. “Shore got a voice on him, 
though, ain’t he? Whut’s his name?” 

The man looked at him coldly, turned 
the pages in his songbook with careful de- 
liberation before he answered. 

““Name’s Reverent Farris. An’ head er 
none, he’s the Lord’s witness hereabouts, 
mister! You hain’t well acquainted in these 
parts, I take hit!” 

“No, I hain’t.” 

Rebuffed, Ben picked up one of the 
paper-backed books from the holder on 
the back of the seat before him, pretended 
to search for the place. 

“Sing number ten now, brethren and 
sistern—number ten!” The Reverend Far- 


ris thundered, raising both hands above his 
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head, his long white fingers spread wide. 
“Sing hit loud—‘I Druther Hey My Mas- 
ter’—shout hit fer yore soul’s salvation! 
Hey, Jesus!” 

The shout echoed through the crowded 
church, and Ben sensed suddenly the tense- 
ness of the congregation. As the two stocky 
fiddlers and the tall, red-faced guitar- 
player who furnished the music struck the 
first bars, there were scattered screams 
from the women’s side of the church, cries 
excited and hysterical, echoing the preach- 
er’s shout. 

“He’s a hell-shouter, all right,” Ben 
thought, halfheartedly keeping up with 
the tune. “A hell-shouter. Church ain’t 
hardly good and goin’ and here he’s got 
‘em hollerin’ aready. Whut’ll hit be like 
inside a couple hours? Wisht me and 
Mary’d of stayed home!” 


HE WAS RIGHT. After two hours, the 
church was a bedlam. His ears filled with 
the screams of the women, the hoarse, ani- 
mal shoutings of the men, the steady, 
thunderous drumming of the preacher’s 
heavy voice, Ben shifted his weight ner- 
vously from one foot to the other. Like the 
rest, he had been standing for well over 
an hour now, his body sw-ying to the 
tempo of the exhortations and cries; his 
mind was given mainly to seeking a way 
of escape. 

“Got to git outa here,” he thought. “Got 
to git aholt of Mary someway, and git shet 
of this place! These folks is the worst I 
ever seen—they’s gone hog-crazy on the 
sperrit!” 

The preacher’s voice rose above the din. 
His hands went up and down, ham-fists 
flailing a rhythmic beat on the wooden lec- 


tern. 
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“Hey, Jesus—hey—hcy-—-hey Jesus! 
Jesus — Lordy — Lordy — Lordy — 
Lordy Jesus, the sperrit—Hit’s a-comin’— 
yes, Lordy—yes—yesLordy—Hit’s a-com- 


in, Lord! We’s got the faith—we’s got hit 
—we’s got the faith, Lordy! Hey, Jesus— 
hey——hey—hey JesusLordy ...” 

Ben wondered how Reverend Farris kept 
going. For over an hour now he had been 
shouting steadily, working himself and the 
congregation into increasing frenzies. The 
sweat glistened on his pale, freckled face, 
soaked his gray shirt black, dripped in a 
slow stream from his pointed chin. Yet he 
seemed tireless—indeed, more powerful 
now than when he had first begun to 
preach. He moved to the back of the plat- 
form and with a sudden bound leaped to 
the top of the box, stomping heavily on 
the thick lid. Tiny drops of spittle shone 
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at the corners of his mouth, and his jaw 
muscles bulged as he stomped and 
screamed. 

“Show us Yore power, Lord—show hit 
to us! HeyLordy—got Satan underneath 
my foots—yes, Jesus—hey—hey—hey- 
Lord Jesus! Got Satan underneath my heel, 
Lordy! Hey LordJesus—hey Jesus—hey 
LordyLordyLordyLordy ...” 

Across the aisle from Ben a huge woman 
lunged suddenly toward the end of the 
bench. Like the preacher, she was drenched 
in sweat, her dress clinging to the great 
folds of flesh on her body. Her hair hung 
shoulder-long, wet and stringy against a 
red, scaly neck. She pushed past the women 
on the bench, leaped screaming into the 
aisle. 

“Lord have mercy! O Lordy—O Lordy 
—O Lordy! O Jesus—O lover Jesus! O 
my Jesus—Jesus—-Jesus—lover Jesus! O 
lover Jesus—lover Jesus—lov . . .” 

Her screams ended in a choking cough 
and she pitched forward onto the floor, to 
lie with thick legs pumping spasmodically, 
arms twitching. 

“There hit is—hit’s Yore power, Lordy!” 
The Reverend Farris had moved to the 
front of the platform again, his voice thick 
and strong with the passion in him. “Show 
hit to us—hey, Jesus—come on! Come on 
JesusLord—send hit down now! Send hit, 
Jesus—send hit, sweet Jesus—hey Jesus 
—hey—hey JesusJesus Jesus Jesus Jesus- 
Jesus! Send hit on down!” 

The words poured from his mouth, a 
foam-flecked torrent of sound. Great veins 
stood out on his forehead, and his eyes 
started from his head. In spite of his fear 
of the man, Ben felt a wave of hysterical 
excitement sweep over him. And the con- 
gregation became a frenzied mass of hu- 
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manity, united in a mass emotion. Men and 
women, young and old alike, crowded 
shrieking into the aisles, to seize each other 
with hysteric abandon, pressing sweat- 
soaked bodies tight together. From time to 
time one or more shouters would fall to 
the floor, to roll and cry, or to lie help- 
lessly with involuntary jerkings. A few, 
exhausted, lay like the woman who had 
first fallen near Ben, legs curled up into 
their bellies, hands moving feebly, moan- 
ing and vomiting beneath the shuffling 
feet of their fellows. 

“Hit’s a hell-place,” Ben told himself in 
horror and fright. “Hit ain’t no place fer 
me nor Mary—got to git shet of this here 
place and do hit now!” 

Mary was somewhere toward the front 
of the church, he knew, for he had looked 
everywhere else carefully and had not seen 
her. So he shoved his way into the crowded 
aisle and began slo= ly edging past the jerk- 
ing, screaming men and women toward 
the raised platform. 

There the preacher had turned again to 
the box on the floor behind him. A stream 
of inane babblings came full-throated 
from him as he bent over it, fumbled with 
the iron hasp. Ben’s heart leaped suddenly. 
Long ago he had heard such things of the 
Tooker’s Chapel folk, but time had driven 
the stories from his mind. Now, in a sud- 
den flash of understanding, he knew they 
were true. 

“Ay, Lordy,” he thought in a surge of 
repulsion, “hit’s true, then! They’s snakes 
in that there box, ay Lordy! Snakes! An’ 
that there’s Etha a-goin’ up!” 

He clung horrified to the bench nearest 
him. Etha it was indeed, moving from a 
bench near the front of the church 
through the hysterical mass like some grim 
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destroyer, with the little girl a helpless 
small boat at the end of her arm. Almost 
alone among the congregation Etha ap- 
peared calm, possessed. Her face was a 
trance-held blank, eyes cold and expres- 
sionless. 

“Hey Jesus—I’s a-comin’!” she cried, 
her powerful voice stern among the high- 
pitched screams around her. “Hey now, 
Jesus—I’s got the power in me! I’s got hit, 
Jesus—I’s got hit—I’s always got Yore 
power in me, LordJesus! Yes—lI’s Yore 
scourge, Lordy—lI’s Yore whup!” 

She reached the steps that led up to the 
platform, pulled herself and Mary out of 
the heaving crush, crossed the creaking 
wooden floor to the bending Reverend 
Farris. 

“Hey Jesus—I’s got Yore power in me! 
I’s got hit!” She touched the preacher’s 
shoulder with her free hand, spoke com- 
mandingly. “Gimme Satan, Reverent— 
gimme him now! I’s got the power, I say 
—hit’s a-workin’ inside me like always!” 

The’ preacher raised the heavy wooden 
lid. His body swayed slowly from side to 
side as he squatted on his haunches, slid 
his hand slowly and fluidly into its depths. 
The little girl gave a sharp, high cry of 
terror, jerked madly at the iron fingers en- 
circling her wrist. 

“Daddy!” She screamed again, pene- 
tratingly, pulling frantically away from 
the box. ““No—I don’t want to—Daddy!” 

Her voice broke the spell of shock that 
had held Ben motionless, and he plunged 
forward, clawing at the sweat-drenched, 
blue-shirted backs, the quivering, ging- 
hamed buttocks that blocked his way. 

“Lemme by—lemme by for Godsake!” 
he panted, digging his elbows into stolid 
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and unyielding flesh. “Lemme by—I gotta 
git up there!” 

The preacher’s hand moved up and out 
of the box in the same fluid motion, with 
the diamond- patterned death twined 
around his arm. He raised himself slowly, 
stood erect, facing Etha and the child. 

“Hey Jesus—hey Jesus—Jesus!” Rever- 
end Farris moved his arm slowly to and 
fro, rocking arm and body in time to the 
rising sing-song of his voice. “Hey Jesus— 
Jesus—Jesus! We’s got the power, Lordy 
—we’s got hit now! Satan’s our’n—he’s 
our’n—our’n to whup—our’n to scourge, 
Lordy! Hey Jesus—hey Jesus—hey—hey 
—hey Jesus!” 

His voice rose, rocked the windows. The 
men and women in the aisles looked up, 
screamed louder and more frantically, 
mouthed aimless nothings. Their bodies 
jerked rhythmically, heads bobbing up 
and down like corks on a choppy riffle. 

“Gimme hit, Reverent!” Etha stretched 
out her free hand. “Gimme hit whilst the 
power’s a-workin’ in me! I’s got the power 
fer the Lord’s work right now!” 

She grasped the gently swaying thing a 
foot below the blunt-nosed, spade-shaped 
head, drew the thick body slowly onto her 
arm, moving arm and body with the same 
rocking motion as the preacher’s. 

“Hey Jesus—hey—heyLordy!” Her 
voice rose slightly. “Hey now Jesus—I’s 
got Yore power in me!” 

Frantic, Ben left the aisle, began to 
scramble toward the platform over the 
backs of the benches. 

“Sweet Lord, jist lemme git there,” he 
begged silently, his lips a thin line over 
clenched teeth. “This here’s Yore house, 
Lord, but them ain’t Yore doin’s! Jist 
lemme git up there quick is all!” 
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On the platform Etha’s voice took on 
the shrill frenzy of the preacher’s wail- 
ings. She moved the snake faster, began to 
describe quick arcs in the air with it, so 
that it moved its flat head sharply to and 
fro. At her side the little girl stood rooted 
to the boards, her eyes pools of fright as 
the snake’s head swung within inches of 
her face. Etha’s heavy body began to 
tremble slightly. 

“Hey Lordy!” she screamed. “I’s Yore 
whup, Lordy—I’s Yore scourge! Hey—I’s 
got Yore power now, loverJesus—hit’s 
Yore power in me! Hey Jesus—hey Lord 
—heyJesusLord—hit’s Yore power in me 
—I’s Yore whup fer sinners, Lord—I’s 
Yore whup!” 

Below her, Ben had nearly reached the 
front of the rows of seats. Scrambling des- 
perately across the last few benches, he 
reached in his side pocket, fumbling for 
the heavy clasp knife. The terrorized child 
on the platform recognized him, and hope 
flickered momentarily in her gaze. 

But his movement cost him his balance. 
He lurched sidewise, fell sprawling across 
the benches. There was a sharp crack as 
the front bench slid across the boards and 
caromed into the base of the platform. 

“Daddy—Daddy!” 

Mary screamed, jerked suddenly toward 
him, and Etha, taken unawares, moved her 
free arm abruptly in her effort to keep bal- 
ance. Instantly the spotted whip con- 


vulsed. Faster than eye could follow the 
flat, evil head drove hammerlike into her 
neck, sinking the curved fangs to the 
sockets in sweaty flesh. 

For a moment the woman stood motion- 
less. Her mouth opened slowly, but no 
sound came. Her eyes bulged, and the veins 
on her forehead stood like blue cords 
against the sudden pallor of her skin. Her 
grip on the child’s thin arm relaxed, and 
Mary ran shrieking toward Ben as he rose 
heavily to his feet among the overturned 
benches. 

For yet another instant Etha stood, the 
slowly undulating ribbon of death clear- 
cut against her dress from hem to shoulder. 
Then she fell heavily, jarring the platform. 

Ben stared dumbly, his arm around the 
child. In all the confusion it was hard for 
him to realize what had happened. Even 
now, as the heavy body on the platform 
before him began to twist in stricken pro- 
test against the quick poison, he could 
hardly believe that it was indeed Etha who 
lay writhing, that Mary was safe—and 
more, that he, Ben Zollie, was free at last. 
His lips moved in slow affirmative to his 
forming thought. 

“Hit’s true—hit’s true enough, Lord! 
She meant hit fer Mary. Only You never 
let her git by with hit. She was right 
enough, Lord—right enough—hit’s Yore 
business. Yore business—and You done 
tended to hit—Yore own Holy Business!” 
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James Farrell 


The Precise Content 


W. M. FROHOCK 


ONE OF THE REASONS why James Farrell 
is the current whipping boy of American 
literature is that so much of what he does 
is not completely new. His handling of 
time, especially in the Studs Lonigan tril- 
ogy and the early part of the Danny 
O’Neill series, invites direct comparison 
with Dos Passos—as does also his attempt 
to reconstruct a fragment of the recent 
American past. Furthermore, by adding 
to his earlier themes that of the estranged 
young writer trying to come to terms with 
life in America, he forces us to compare 
his work with Wolfe’s. Add to all this the 
fact that his frequent avowals of a natu- 
ralist aim in writing immediately set his 
critics to comparing him with Dreiser, and 
the only possible conclusion is that Farrell 
is a highly derivative writer, and very 
much the inferior of the men in whose 
steps he resolutely plods along. 

This situation is regrettable, because by 
the time the obvious comparisons are made 
and the conclusions drawn in Farrell’s dis- 
favor, his success in the area where he is 
not derivative is thoroughly obscured. Far- 
rell has exploited the documentary novel 
very ably. He should be judged as a docu- 
mentary novelist. It is quite true that even 
when viewed in this light he does not loom 
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as large as a Dos Passos or a Wolfe, but 
neither does he look like the blithering in- 
competent that some of his reviewers have 
represented him to be. 

The “documentary” has lately come so 
thoroughly into its own in America that it 
is recognized as a minor but independent 
art. There is no question of its popularity; 
like mest new arts it meets a general need. 
Ixs tools are word and picture, usually 
combined, the word either spoken or writ- 
ten, the picture either still or moving. 
Henry Luce has made a fortune with it. 
We have had excellent documentary 
movies like The Plough That Broke the 
Plains and The River, excellent prose-plus- 
photograph work like Walker Evans’ and 
James Agee’s Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Men and the recent Steinbeck-Capa job on 
Russia, and excellent straight eyewitness 
prose like Dos Passos’ wartime State of the 
Union. From case to case the purpose may 
shift slightly between entertainment, edu- 
cation, and outright propaganda; in gen- 
eral it amounts to some sort of persuasion. 
And the persuasiveness of the documentary 
depends on the great authority which the 
public at large scems to attribute to the 
camera lens and to the human eye when it 
assumes the recording role of the lens. 
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The assumption that the camera does 
not lie is, of course, nonsense. The camera 
is a machine of infinite possibilities; it 
works with light, an extremely flexible 
medium, and can be manipulated to pro- 
duce whatever effect the photographer 
wants to create. It is not a whit more reli- 
able than the honesty of its user. The same 
is true of the documentary produced in 
words. “Photographic realism” is nothing 
but an infelicitous metaphor. By its nature 
the documentary, whether done in pic- 
tures or words, is interpretation; a piece of 
documentary art answers, as one observer 
sees the answer, this question: What is the 
precise content of life in such and such 
circumstances? 

A paragraph in the special introduction 
to the reprint edition of A World I Never 
Made makes it clear that James Farrell 
intends his novels to answer the same 
question. 


The problem which I was concerned with in 
this novel can be formulated as follows: What 
is the precise content of life in environments 
such as the environments described in this 
book? What does poverty mean in the intimate 
daily lives of those who must live in depriva- 
tion? 


Elsewhere Farrell calls what he is trying 
to do “social realism.” If this means any- 
thing at all, it means that he is aiming at 
a kind of detached reporting. This aim 
does not constitute his total intention, of 
course; he means to do other things besides. 
But detachment and reporting are always 
central in his system. Hence there is a 
much greater similarity of artistic purpose 
between a Farrell novel and a Pare Lorenz 
movie than there is between a Faulkner 
novel and a Farrell novel, for the reader 
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approaches a Faulkner novel with the sure 
knowledge that what Faulkner sees will 
not be what any other man would see if he 
could occupy the same vantage point. The 
importance of Faulkner is the importance 
of his private vision, whereas the impor- 
tance of the documentary, and of the 
novel of James Farrell to the extent that it 
succeeds in achieving documentary status, 
is that the vision is completely public. 

Farrell constructs his documentary by a 
method familiar to anyone who has ever 
read a sociology book. His technique is to 
establish patterns of conduct. His people 
think in stereotypes. They live by the sys- 
tematic illogic which the sociologists love. 
Progress on the social ladder is a question 
of exchanging one set of stereotypes for 
another. Thus Lizz O’Neill’s Catholicism 
is still contaminated with the various ves- 
tiges of witchcraft and magic which she has 
inherited from her peasant forebears (she 
uses Easter holy water from the neighbor- 
hood Italian church because the Pope’s 
being an Italian makes it more powerful) , 
while her brother Ed’s is contaminated by 
commercial American success psychology, 
autosuggestion, and a touch of Christian 
Science. Personal destinies are largely de- 
cided by the interference between the 
patterns of conduct of the various indivi- 
duals. Danny O'Neill is crowded out of 
his home, for instance, by his mother’s 
characteristic fecundity, and his relations 
with his schoolmates are conditioned by his 
fear that they know about his aunt’s 
drinking. 

Margaret O’Flaherty’s pattern is typical 
of the way Farrell works. Her liaison with 
Lorry Robinson has collapsed. So she 
drinks. Drinking makes her loud and she 
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fights violently with her mother. Next she 
is afflicted by hangover and contrition; 
and at this point she generally sends some 
money to the Poor Clares to have them 
pray for her special intention. (The happi- 
ness she wants them to pray her into in- 
volves the renewal of her adultery with 
Lorry. For a similar moral ambivalence, 
compare Lizz O’Neill’s refusal to practice 
the birth control which her religion for- 
bids and her great willingness to take 
castor oil when she suspects that she is 
pregnant, because castor oil is really only 
a physic.) After her bout of contrition, 
Margaret may go on a renewed spree or 
may sober off completely. In the latter case 
she becomes incredibly sweet-tempered 
toward the people whom, when drunk, she 
most abuses. Shortly she is back on her job 
at the hotel, a fine figure of an attractive 
young woman, but surging full of self- 
pity and histrionics: the cold waters of 
Lake Michigan are always ready to close 
over her head. So when she has failed often 
enough to get Lorry Robinson on the 
phone or his letter has failed to come, 
sooner or later the cycle starts again—just 
as certainly as her sister Lizz will persist in 
an endless cycle of dirt, toothache, fights, 
prayer, eternal care of children, eternal 
pregnancy. 

Farrell repeats the cycles, each private 
pattern always interfering with the others 
in the same way, until one comes to know 
these people almost intolerably well. The 
reader follows Aunt Margaret, drunk and 
sober, in her flashy clothes and in, as old 
Mrs. O'Flaherty says, “her pelt,” until he is 
more intimately familiar with her than he 
is with his own wife and possibly under- 


stands her better. In this way Farrell man- 
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ages to make the conduct of his characters 
completely predictable. Long before Studs 
Lonigan meets Catherine you know that 
the woman he ends up with will certainly 
not be his first choice, and that the union 
will be a result of premarital pregnancy, 
just as you know at the start of the World 
War that when the story gets up to Nov- 
ember 11, 1918, Jim O’Neill will celebrate 
the coming of peace by getting into a 
really epic fight. 

The consequence of Farrell’s adopting 
this method is, of course, that his people 
become interesting in exactly the same 
way that the Jukes and Kalakaks are inter- 
esting. Less promising material to write 
novels about would be hard to find any- 
where. The essence of their life is its mono- 
tony. We follow the children through the 
endless round of sickness, recovery, bed- 
wetting, pants-wetting, punishments and 
cuddling, home-fears and school-fears; the 
adolescents through myriad school experi- 
ences, athletic adventures, experiments in 
vice, minor crimes, fights, and scrapes; the 
adults through all the mechanics of earn- 
ing a living, worrying, brawling, fornicat- 


ing, drinking, suffering. And we observe 


them with a thoroughness and an intimacy 
that approach the clinical, until we are 
completely hardened to watching what 
happens in their beds and following them 
into the toilet. There is no denying that at 


times the work carries tremendous convic- 
tion. For example, the abject lack of pri- 
vacy of the very poor comes home with a 
force that is almost physically painful. 

Much of Farrell’s success, it seems to 
me, can be attributed to the patient appli- 
cation of this sociological method. 
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IN THE FRANCE of the late 1860’s Emile 
Zola, whom Farrell appears to admire, made 
a considerable stir about what he called 
le document humain, became a great taker 
of notes, and sometimes went to live on 
the scene of whatever novel he happened 
to be writing. By nature Zola was also 
something of a belated romantic poet; his 
novels frequently became canvases of 
really great scope, full of crude, inesca- 
pable symbols. His books sometimes have 
the sweep f Victor Hugo’s poems. There 
seems to have been some connection be- 
tween this aspect of Zola’s work and the 
strong humanitarian passion which ani- 
mated him; men could be made better, 
and if you improved their environment 
the amelioration became inevitable. All 
you had to do was get rid of the repressive 
Second Empire and then go to work on 
the conditions of life. 

In spite of the fact that he is too sophis- 
ticated for the transformation of men to 
look very easy to him, Farrell has social 
convictions very similar to those of Zola. 
He also has Zola’s great faith in “docu- 
ment” and writes only of people and places 
he knows at first hand and with magnifi- 
cent familiarity. But he seems to be so 
completely determined to turn out novels 
which are solid documentaries that he does 
none of the other things Zola did so well. 
Certainly the vast sweep, the impressive 
symbols, and the recurrent poetry of Zola 
do not appear in Farrell’s work. 

Farrell’s determination to give us social 
realism even seems to get in the way of his 
using his fiction as a social weapon. A 
reader unaware of Farrell’s social beliefs 
would be likely to come away from his 
novels with the feeling that if there is any 
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thesis at all in them it is much less anti- 
capitalistic than anti-Catholic. The Irish 
clergy are the real villains of the piece. 
And from one point of view this is perhaps 
fortunate. The forces of capitalism are 
largely an abstraction. To be true (and 
Farrell is committed to truth-to-life) , the 
agent of capitalism in a “proletarian” 
novel has most often to be unaware of his 
role. On the other hand, a priest who was 
not aware of his role would be the apothe- 
osis of improbability. Thus the priest’s 
documentary possibilities are much 
greater. The people in Farrell’s novel rec- 
ognize the priest when they meet him; he 
is part of the precise content of their lives. 
This for Farrell decides the issue—and 
stands as strong testimony to the impor- 
tance, from his point of view, of pro- 
ducing a document. 

Farrell’s notion of what a document 
should be—a notion obviously formed 
under the influence of the professional 
sociologists—subjects him to several dis- 
advantages with which Zola never had to 
cope. Old-fashioned naturalism worked 
on the assumption that since the human 
animal was a creature of his environment, 
the environment deserved as much atten- 
tion as the animal it produced. Hence long 
and extremely detailed descriptions, com- 
pleted by direct comment from auther to 
reader clarifying the environmental rela- 
tionship. This habit still persists in such 
writers as Caldwell, who here and there 
stops his narrative completely to deliver 
himself of an essay on how his characters 
come to be what they are. The old coucep- 
tion casts both author and reader in the 
role of observer, standing quite apart from 
the action and watching the behavior of 
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the characters as it verifies certain pre- 
stated and familiar laws. But Farrell’s per- 
sistent emphasis on the establishment of 
behavior patterns, with the task which this 
implies of differentiating between patterns 
which are bound to be very much alike 
anyhow, makes it necessary for him to see 
the action very largely from inside the 
character involved. Much of the time, 
though not always, the reader is permitted 
to see no more than the character sees. 

An immediate result of the technique is 
that the background is never very specif- 
ically Chicago, for the reason that Chicago 
is characteristically Chicago only by com- 
parison with other places, and Farrell’s 
characters are not sufficiently aware of 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis, or Boston to 
give meaning to the comparison. Conse- 
quently, while the place names—Calumet 
Avenue, Washington Park, and the rest— 
are Chicago names, there is nothing to 
keep the streets and houses from being 
equally representative of any American 
city large enough to have elevated tracks, 
heavy traffic, and crowded living condi- 
tions. The change from the older picture 
of the bustling, brawling young city 
which was so dear to the Sandburg school 
is in a way welcome. It permits Farrell to 
achieve the one sort of generality he at- 
tains; his story is less specifically the story 
of Chicago poor folk than it is that of 
poor folk anywhere in urban America 
where the Irish have concentrated. But in 
getting away from a somewhat spurious 
local color, Farrell has also gotten away 
from the kind of local color he needs. For 
when one is writing of the “precise con- 


tent of life in given circumstances,” the 
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given circumstances had best be exceed- 
ingly specific. 

In another way, the perspective that 
Farrell’s sociological preoccupation makes 
him adopt is even less fortunate. Most of 
his story has to be told through dialogue 
or through the sort of indirect discourse 
which employs the natural language of the 
characters to reveal what they are think- 
ing and how they are seeing things. The 
trouble here may be partly that Farrell’s 
ear for language is not itself very keen, 
but his method would make the difficulty 
inevitable anyhow, no matter how good 
his ear. The unvaried social and educational 
background of his people makes their 
speech so impressively uniform that the 
reader gets no respite. The older people 
speak a language a bit more noticeably 
colored by the old-country idiom; the 
younger have acquired a good deal of the 
universal patter of the American tough. 
Otherwise the variety is nil. Sociologically, 
Farrell makes good use of his tools even 
here, by manipulating the language to 
show the real social status of the indivi- 
duals. Thus when Margaret O'Flaherty is 
drunk she is as foul-mouthed as her sister 
Lizz, whereas sober she speaks a language 
befitting the semigentility of her job at 
the hotel. But we never forget what her 
social status is, for even when her spoken 
language is most genteel Farrell contrives 
to make her thought-stream language as 
low as it gets in her most drunken mo- 
ments. Even after one has appreciated 
this, however, it remains true that straight, 
old-fashioned asides to the reader, mechan- 


ical as they are, would relieve a monotony 
of language which on the whole is ex- 
tremely deadening. 
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Asides would also take care of a psy- 
chological matter which the indirect 
discourse technique fails to handle satis- 
factorily. The language in which the 
thinking of the various characters is done 
does not change as the character develops. 
At eighteen Danny O'Neill is supposed to 
be a much more complex individual than 
he was at the age of ten, yet the language 
in which he thinks varies from that of his 
thoughts as a small boy only by being 
richer in the names of objects and experi- 
ences. In the intervening years he has 
learned about many new things, but he 
seems hardly to have perceived the com- 
plexity of relationships among them. 

In this particular department Farrell 
seems determined to keep his work simple, 
and this is precisely where he would gain 
by increasing its complexity. His weakness 
here may reflect a basic lack of perception 
of the function of words—a possibility 
which is also suggested, at times irritat- 
ingly, by the adverbs which too often 
accompany his variants of “he said” and 
“she said.” Inevitably, after a speech so 
brimming with self-pity that no literate 
person could possibly miss its import, Far- 
rell has to add something like “she said, 
self-pityingly.” Farrell is a more serious 
writer than James M. Cain, and deserves 
much more serious attention than Cain 
does; but at this point Cain could give him 
cards and spades. 

The same could be said with reference 
to economy. Farrell not only writes dia- 
logue in which he himself lacks confi- 
dence; he also writes too much dialogue. 
His people are made to talk not only 
poorly but also too volubly. And so, all in 
all, taking into consideration the loss of 
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useful local color, the monotony of lan- 
guage, the shaky unwillingness to let the 
dialogue itself represent the character, and 
the inability to make the interior talking 
keep pace with the character’s develop- 
ment, one has to admit that the essential 
perspective which Farrell adopts and 
which forces him to spend so much time 
“inside the character” constitutes an ob- 
stacle. When he does overcome it—and 
very frequently he does—the achievement 
is noteworthy. My point here is that Farrell 
takes this particular stance, and thus 
brings all this trouble upon himself, be- 
cause of his determination to produce a 
document. 


THE PRICE OF MAKING a novel “documen- 
tary” thus runs high. Is the result worth 
the cost? 

Several years ago, Farrell and his pub- 
lisher were haled into court in New York 
on the charge that one of his books was 
immoral. The judge threw the case out, 
on the dual grounds that this work was 
not dirt for dirt’s sake and that conditions 
like those described in the book did, to his 
knowledge, exist. What kept Farrell from 
paying a serious fine was that his book 
was thus accepted as a documentary. One 
would give a lot to know what would have 
happened if it had been legally possible to 
leave out the charge of obscenity and sim- 
ply try Farrell on the question of whether 
he really does truly report the precise con- 
tent of life in the Irish South Side of 
Chicago. If we grant with Judge Curran 
that the conditions exist as described, it is 
still possible that the perspectives are not 
truthful and that they falsify the report. 

As a matter of fact, the more the pages 
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pile up, the less satisfied one is with their 
documentary value. The part of Studs 
Lonigan where the old folks sit around 
after the grammar school graduation and 
are unable to make conversation except in 
conversational stereotypes succeeds com- 
pletely in convincing us of the ultimate 
sterility and emptiness of such lives. But 
after one has followed Danny’s grand- 
mother through three volumes, the repeti- 
tion of her behavior pattern becomes a 
sort of burlesque: we know so well what 
the old lady will do in any situation that 
we laugh when she does it. And we end by 
feeling that she is somewhat incredible. 
Her inconsistencies—such as the way she 
hates Margaret’s semiprofessional prosti- 
tution but is quite ready to share in the 
proceeds—finally become too consistently 
inconsistent to be believed. This is only 
one example. The general, over-all effect 
of Farrell’s writing, and especially of his 
later work, seems to be the same. 

In other words, one loses taith in the 
document, for the same reasons which 
would make it impossible to put faith in 
the novels of Thomas Wolfe as document. 
The same characters would be entirely 
acceptable if, presented at appropriate 
length, they were also frankly offered as 
a part of an attempt to summon up the 
memory of things past. Reminiscence nec- 
essarily means deformation, and in the 
work of a man like Wolfe one admits the 
necessity. In Proust, the tota! intention 
seems to be the study of the variations of 
appearances (the word deformation no 
longer quite fits because the author knows 
what he is up against) as these variations 
are determined by the passing of time. 
For in the “then and now” novel it is essen- 
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tial that not only the subject but the ob- 
server shall be a victim of time and change. 
What Farrell writes is at once a documen- 
tary and an erosion novel, and the two 
literary types interfere. 

Viewing Farrell’s work in historical per- 
spective, as the novels came off the presses, 
we see three volumes on the development 
of one individual, Studs himself. Then 
come two volumes (A World I Never 
Made, No Star Is Lost) in which Farrell 
moves his easel back and paints a broader 
canvas, with the primary interest shifting 
from character to character around a 
fairly large group. But after this, with the 
third volume of the tetralogy, a new indi- 
vidual begins to usurp most of the author’s 
attention; and in the fourth the various 
other characters with whose fate we have 
been occupied retire from competition 
and are treated in the italicized beginnings 
of the chapters, while Danny takes over 
the main body of the narrative completely. 
The people who affect his life are no longer 
the members of the O’Neill-O’Flaherty 
clans at all. We are now watching an indi- 
vidual who is a special rather than a typical 
case. The Danny O'Neill who works for 
his education at the University of Chicago 
is much less the creature of his environ- 


ment than a mutation, environmentally 


speaking—an animal who has grown out 
of, and to some extent developed against 
the resistance of, his environment. Studs, 
Danny, and Farrell are about of an age. 
One cannot help feeling that to Farrell 
Studs is what but for the grace of God he 
might have been, and that Danny, having 
had the luck, has become to a very con- 
siderable degree an autobiographical char- 
acter. 
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If now one looks back on the whole 
stretch of Farrell’s Chicago story, it seems 
possible to state his essential intention 
somewhat more explicitly than he has 
stated it himself. His subject is and always 
has been how it feels to be a Chicago Irish- 
American in a world where this status sub- 
jects a man to certain disadvantages. First 
he treats a typical case. Then he broadens 
out and tries to study a social complex. 
For two volumes he is largely preoccupied 
with such themes as the way in which 
Aunt Margaret’s liaison with a minor lum- 
ber tycoon affects the behavior of her old 
mother, twists the emotional development 
of Danny and little Margaret, pushes her 
brother Al farther into his wistful search 
for cultured gentlemanliness, and warps 
the relationships between the wretchedly 
poor O’Neills and the somewhat better-off 
O’Flahertys. But this is only momentary, 
and soon the author is following the for- 
tunes of another individual, who this time 
is markedly atypical, at least as compared 
with people like Studs, and who has a hint 
of autobiography about him. 

There is an immediate loss in Farrell’s 
shift of interest from the typical to the 
atypical South Sider. As soon as Danny 
O’Neill emerges as the potential alien, the 
man estranged from the environment in 
which he was spawned, the immediacy of 
the reader’s interest in the background 
begins to diminish. In later books, as 
Danny O’Neill’s name changes to Bernard 
Clare and finally to Bernard Carr, Chicago 
becomes very largely reminiscence, as Al- 
tamont becomes reminiscence to Eugene 
Gant. It is a place which, when you are 
summoned back to it by an event like your 
father’s funeral (this happens to both 
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Gant and Carr), no longer seems very real. 
The New York of The Road Between, 
peopled by publishers, writers, Commu- 
nist intellectuals, and the miscellaneous 
swarm of Greenwich Village, has no part 
of the clamorous, very compelling reality 
of the Chicago of the Lonigans and the 
O’Flahertys. The Road Between has to 
stand or fall by the success of Bernard Carr 
as character. And it is extremely difficult 
to make Bernard Carr succeed, if for no 
other reason than that the story of the 
young writer who is trying to find out 
how to write good novels and make a living 
and be a decent husband and keep the 
peace with a crowd of relatives and in-laws 
back home who don’t especially care about 
being the relatives and in-laws of a novelist 
anyhow, is a theme on which many varia- 
tions had already been played before Far- 
rell got to it. In the opinion of most critics, 
ap} rently, his treatment of it falls with 
something like a thud. 

Taking the whole series then as a sort 
of long and perhaps somewhat shapeless 
novel, the “precise content of life” is less 
the author’s subject than is the precise con- 
tent of the lives of two men, one of whom 
serves as foil for the other—or, effectively, 
the content of the life of one man. Farrell 
now begins to look like one of that re- 
markable number of writers who have felt 
the compulsion to put on paper, and thus 
to solidify and define by finding words for 
it, the experience of growing up in early 
twentieth-century America. This compul- 
sion has something to do with the specif- 
ically American experience of living which 
makes one so remarkably conscious of the 
difference between the boy he was and the 
man he is, and involves some sort of leap 
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across the gap that the sociologists like to 
call a culture lag. In Wolfe’s case the lag 
seems to be a function of the differences 
which exist, and existed thirty or forty 
years ago even more markedly than they 
do now, between the rural and the metro- 
politan areas. In Farrell it pertains to the 
differences between the life of an under- 
privileged group and that of more fortu- 
nate Americans. Farrell’s work, then, turns 
out to belong among those novels which 
make change the object of special and in- 
tense contemplation, with time the agent 
of change and the people victims of time. 

In Farrell’s case there is another disturb- 
ing factor. Danny O’Neill’s story is the 
story of a break for freedom from a re- 
pressive social and educational environ- 
ment toward something more attractive. 
In a very interesting interview in the 
Chicago Sun, Farrell has insisted that the 
attraction his life as a writer offers him is 
the opportunity to follow an occupation 
where “honesty” is possible. Now what 
Danny is escaping to is freedom from the 
bondage of a social situation very well 
summed up by the conflicting stereotypes 
which, by the time he has reached college, 
he has come to see as unperceived contra- 
dictions. He can now regard these social, 
moral, religious, and intellectual ambiva- 
lences as involving honesty and dishonesty. 
And if the crux of one’s experience in 
life is an escape, then it would be very 
natural psychologically that the predica- 
ment from which one has escaped should 
come to look more terrifying than it really 
was; for the importance of the escape de- 
pends on one’s having got away from 
something big. If the predicament was re- 
pressing, then its repression must look for- 
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midable—the bogey must be capable of 
keeping the bravest awake at night. 

But it is clear from Farrell’s prefaces and 
critical writing that this is not how he re- 
gards his own work. He puts great em- 
phasis on the phrase “social realism,” by 
which he reiteratively implies an ambition 
to take a detached attitude toward his sub- 
ject. Wolfe’s admission, implicit in every 
page, that he is writing about himself, and 
Dos Passos’ nice concern with arranging 
his own personal experience so that it 
forms a commentary on the stories of his 
imagined characters, have no parallel in 
Farrell. He has not faced the fact of the 
disparity between his stated intention and 
the unstated intention which is so clearly 
evident in his work. 

I am inclined to blame this confusion 
of autobiography with document for Far- 
rell’s greatest weakness, that of having 
written too much in proportion to what 
he has to say. The main impression one has 
on reading Farrell seriatim is one of bulk. 
The three volumes about Studs Lonigan 
and the four about Danny O'Neill con- 
tain several thousand pages and several 
million words. Add to these Gas-House 
McGinty, Ellen Rogers, Bernard Clare, 
and all the other stories and all the crit- 
icism, and it is clear that Farrell has al- 
ready produced more than most writers 
do in a lifetime. 

He has done all this producing at a mo- 
ment when critics as a race are developing 
a considerable, and probably justifiable, 
prejudice against bulk, because bulk sug- 
gests a pandering to the public taste for 
busty heroines and lusty adventure, car- 


ried on long enough to give people plenty 
of paper for their money. It also suggests 
hasty writing—and we are still in the grip 
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of the great Flaubert myth, which per- 
suades us that it is impossible to write 
much and well at the same time. Actually 
Flaubert, in writing so little, was an ex- 
ception among novelists. The general rule 
has been that the great ones are the great 
producers: Dickens, Zola, Scott, Balzac, 
some of the Russians. It would be a shame 
to underestirnate Farrell merely for the 
bulk of his work. I am not at this point 
joining in the general hue and cry; Farrell 
certainly never meant his novels to be 
gulped down at the rate of one a night, 
anyhow. I am talking about their bulk 
merely because I think I recognize in Far- 
rell’s garrulity the same sort of affliction 
that beset Wolfe. 

Wolfe never could finish talking about 
his own experience. He changed publish- 
ers; he changed heroes; but changing his 
subject was beyond him. And his style is 
the only testimony needed that he never 
got said what he wanted to say. There is 
a suggestion of the same phenomenon in 
what Farrell tells us about how, allowing 
almost no lapse of time after finishing 
Studs Lonigan, he went back to work on 
what became the story of Danny O’Neill. 
Why so soon, this return to the same docu- 
mentary material and the same experience 
of life, if not that he too is a victim of 
that same compulsion to turn one’s own 
past over and over, endlessly, without be- 
ing able to come to any fixed, solid, basic 


understanding of its meaning? The three 
volumes of Studs Lonigan were already a 
respectable document. Written in less 
haste, with more care, they might have 
been overwhelmingly impressive. But it 
looks very much as if, after he had fin- 
ished one three-volume report on the pre- 
cise content of life in a certain place, Far- 
rell then set out—in effect, though perhaps 
not knowingly—to write four more which 
would establish his own relationship to 
these same events and people. There is a 
certain unsureness in this, similar to the 
unsureness which makes him distrust the 
effectiveness of his dialogue. The result is 
a document which is certainly exaggerated, 
an autobiography which is all entram- 
meled by the document, and a bulkiness 
which can never be completely justified. 

This puts Farrell a stride or more behind 
people like Wolfe and Dos Passos. I do 
not mean to imply that he has no excel- 
lence whatever. In spite of the pages which 
belong in an anthology of the porno- 
graphic, there is about Farrell’s work a 
deep moral seriousness that makes it im- 
possible to shrug him off, as one shrugs 
off, for example, half of Steinbeck. Farrell 
has an ability to create living people in a 
way which makes Caldwell’s people look 
like puppets. Read in small pieces, his 
novels have real power. Only when one 
considers the over-all effect of his work 
does one become aware that something is 
wrong. 
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River Running Red 


JOHN W. WILSON 


THE WOMAN Lay on the tumbled bed with 
her head propped against a pillow. Her 
right arm was across her stomach; her left 
stretched limply across the quilt. 

“Go on,” she said, as if speaking to 
the wall and not to the man who stood at 
the foot of the bed. “Be gone all night; I 
don’t care when you get back.” 

Only her lips moved as she spoke. Her 
eyes were fixed on a point about a yard 
above the iron bedstead. Her face was slack 
and listless, and her black hair spread over 
the pillow in tangles. She lay with one knee 
raised, and the worn wrapper she had 
around her had fallen back to show the 
startling whiteness of her leg to the swell 
of her hip. 

“Cover yourself up,” Luther Wedge 
said. “Lying there half naked . . . Cover 
yourself up.” 

He looked down at her from where he 
stood. His hands hung at his sides, the 
fingers of both hands clasping and un- 
clasping. 

She shifted herself higher on the pillow, 
and the wrapper opened over her breast. 
She wore nothing underneath the robe. 
The afternoon sun streamed through the 
west window and showed with stark ciear- 
ness the almost transparent paleness of the 
woman’s flesh. 

She could have been pretty. Her face 
was smoothly round, with the nose straight 
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and full. Her cheeks, unrouged, plumped 
out the firm jaw line, and a crease under 
her chin suggested that a slight double fold 
of flesh could show there when her head 
was bent forward. She might have been 
twenty-eight, thirty, or in her middle 
thirties—in the uncertain light of the room 
it would be hard to tell; the yellow streak 
of sunlight was harsh in invading the 
room, filtering through the grimed win- 
dowpane to cut a slanting path through 
the stale, heated air. Dust, unstirred, dip- 
ped and rose and moved slowly across the 
band of light, its only motive power the 
slow currents of air set moving by the mo- 
tions of the man and the woman and the 
force of the words that came from their 
lips. 

Actually the woman was twenty-five, 
but it was no fault of the light alone that 
made her look older. Her skin was puffy 
and she was putting on too much weight. 
The form of the girl that she had been 
three years earlier was there, but it was be- 
coming lost in the fulness that was not yet 
fat, in the rounding flesh that was begin- 
ning to possess just a hint of grossness. Her 
eyes, expressionless and dull, took what 
would have been left of prettiness from her 
face. The nails of her fingers showed rims 
of black, and her lips, now that she had 
spoken, hung slack. 

“Dennis is going with me,” Luther said. 
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“He'll be coming back here before long. 
Can’t you get up from there and put some 
clothes on?” 

“You and Dennis go on to the river,” 
she answered him. “I don’t care what you 
do.” 

Luther shifted on his feet. His slack 
tall body was awkward in the room. He 
had tried not to look at her, but his head 
was turned toward her agw.n. 

“You'll be all right,” he said. “You stay 
here and try to do something toward 
straightening up this house.” 

He waited a moment looking at her, 
then said in a tone that was more ques- 
tioning than decisive: “I ought to take 
you with me; you ought to go with me 
tonight.” 

His right hand raised to touch for a 
moment on the foot of the iron bed. 

“Tl be all right,” she said wearily. 
“Lord knows I’ve stayed here enough 
nights by myself. Go on, old man. I’ve 
told you before I don’t want to go down 
there.” 

“What do you want?” Luther Wedge 
asked, jarring the bed without noticing. 
“What in the world do you want that you 
lie around all the time like a sick dog and 
do nothing?” 

“Nothing,” the woman said. “Nothing 
you can give me. Go on, old man, go to 
the river.” 

Luther Wedge went to the door. Stop- 
ping there, he turned. He looked at her 
there in the tumbled mess of the room. 

“Cover yourself up, woman,” he said. 
“Why don’t you cover yourself up?” 


CARRYING LITTLE PATCHES of foam from 
the rapids, the water lapped at the bank. 
Tt crept slowly up the stick Luther had 
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put down at the edge of the water when 
they first reached the river. Greasy bulges 
thrown up by the current rose in the river 
and turned into little whirls. The muddy 
water, earth-red, looked thick as flowing 
mud, and in unruffled patches seemed solid 
enough to walk on, but its look was de- 
ceptive. Even in the deep mid-river chan- 
nel it was speeding with tremendous force. 

In the boat Luther dug the paddle deep 
and put his back into his strokes. A strong 
eddy gripped the boat and threatened to 
shove it downstream. Luther pulled against 
the river until the craft under him lifted 
its blunt nose and lunged forward. Then 
he laughed. 

“All right, you thick, red sonofabitch!” 
he shouted. “It’s me and you!” 

Dennis Carter sat on the middle seat 
and dragged the dripping trotline across 
the side. 

Beecham sat on the seat beside him hud- 
dled down and trying not to look at the 
surface of the rushing water. 

“Turn around, Beecham,” Luther 
Wedge said. “Put your feet on this side 
and keep your weight toward the back of 
the boat. I don’t want that front end dig- 
ging water. If you’ve got to be here, you’ve 
got to ride right.” 

Beecham turned cautiously, gripping 
the seat with both hands. His muddy bare 
feet splashed in the trash-laden bilge in 
the bottom of the boat. 

“How much further we got to go yet?” 
he asked. “I wish we could get back across. 
I’m scared of this river when it’s up like 
this.” 

“Quit hollering about goin’ back,” Den- 
nis Carter said. “I brought you down here 
to tend bait, boy, not to say vou was scared 
of the water.” 
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Dennis lifted the trotline from the water 
and passed it over the boat, pulling them 
across the river while Luther Wedge pulled 
with the paddle at the stern, taking the 
strain off the line and keeping them square 
with the current. 

“There’s a fish on here,” Dennis said. 
“He must be past the next weight, but I 
feel him pullin’.” 

The weight came up and went back into 
the river, and Dennis caught at a staging 
that cut crazily through the current. 

“Yellow cat,” Dennis said. “He ain’t 
over five pounds. Hold this line, Beecham, 
while I take him off the hook.” 

Beecham held the line, and felt as if the 
whole weight of the river were thrown 
against his shoulders. 

“You hold on, boy,” Dennis shouted, 
dragging at the fish. “You let this boat 
get loose and we won’t be worth a dime!” 

Luther Wedge dug deep with his paddle 
and helped the boy hold the boat. 

“You better watch out, Beecham,” he 
said. “You get one of them hooks in you 
and let this boat give a swerve and you're 
just a gone nigger. You ought not to 
brought this boy down here, Dennis; I 
didn’t tell you to bring him with you when 
you came back.” 

“I thought he could help with the bait,” 
Dennis said, dropping the five-pound cat 
into a burlap bag and throwing the sack 
to the front end of the boat before reach- 
ing for the line again. “They so many 
hooks to run, and the water still risin’. 
Hand me a perch, Beecham.” 

“I just as soon go on back home, Mr. 
Luther,” the boy said. “They always told 
me that when the dead leaves and drift 
started to hang on a line you might as well 
take up and go home.” 
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Luther Wedge spoke around the pipe- 
stem clenched between his teeth. “When 
the driftwood begins to stirring it runs 
them big cats out and they commence to 
look around for a way to fill their bellies. 
The leaves on the lines mean the fish is 
feedin’.” 

“I wish we would start on back,” 
Beecham said. “I wish I was back on the 
bank now.” 

“Maybe we ought to take up,”” Dennis 
said, turning to look over his shoulder at 
Luther Wedge. “The water’s comin’ up 
faster. It was already beginning to climb 
up that stick when we left the bank.” 

“If a man is wise, he fishes on the river’s 
rise,” Luther Wedge quoted. “A good fish- 
erman ought to know the fish is bitin’ 
now.” 

“Mr. Cisco is a good fisherman,” Den- 
nis said. “But yonder he is on the bank, 
taking up his lines. It looks to me like he’s 
gettin’ ready to go in.” 

The late afternoon sun was still bright 
enough for them to see Cisco on the bank 
they had left carlier. He was standing up 
to look over the river at them, shading his 
eyes with his hand so he could see against 
the sun, which was lowering toward a 
bank of cloud. They could see his gear and 
his bait bucket on the ground beside him. 

“Yes, by God,” Luther Wedge said. His 
words came in jerks as he fought with the 
paddle to hold the boat steady. “He’s too 
seared of this old Brazos when she’s on a 
horse. He’s scared to be out here at night 
on the thick water when the big fish is 
stirring. He don’t know this river like I 
do.” 

“Mr. Cisco is a good fisherman,” Beech- 
am said. “I’ve heard it told he was one 
of the best there was on the river.” 
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Luther grunted. “I’ve caught as many 
fish this year as Cisco,” he said. “I’ve fished 
down here nearly every night that was fit 
to fish, and I’ve took more fish out of this 
river than he has.” 

“You do fish, Mr. Luther,” Dennis said. 
“God knows you’ve caught a world of fish 
this spring.” 

Luther Wedge dug with his paddle. He 
said nothing in answer to Dennis. They 
entered slack water as the boat neared the 
west bank. Then Luther took the pipe 
from his mouth and spat into the water. 

“Sometimes I think I been fishing at 
night too much,” he said. “It seems to me 
like I’ve set with my back to the fire and 
looked out into the dark so much that I 
can’t see good in the daylight. But I aim 
to make this my last night; I aim to catch 
me a fish tonight that will do me for a 
while; and by God I’m not goin’ to let the 
high water scare me off this river now.” 

Dennis pulled the front end of the boat 
toward the bank and held them against 
the tree to which the line was tied. He gave 
the line to Beecham to hold while he lit a 
cigarette. The high yellow of Dennis’ skin 
caught the reflection of the afternoon sun- 
light off the water, and in the shadows 
under the west bank he seemed to be as 
white as Luther Wedge. 

The boy looked from one to the other 
of the two men. 

“I just as soon not stay down here to- 
night,” he said. “I wish we was back on 
the other side. You needn’t pay me no two- 
bits, Mr. Dennis, if I can leave when we 
get back to camp.” 


“LISTEN TO THEM owls,” Luther said. “Lis- 
ten to them hooting in the hollows back 
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in the woods and in the trees on the other 


side of the river. They’re out there hooting 
all around us; there are more owls tonight 
than I have ever heard before.” 

He stood up listening, with his head 
thrown back and the light from the fire 
flickering through the shadows on his face. 
The dark, rustling trees hung over the 
camp with only their lower branches made 
visible by the fireglow that drew the tall 
shadow of Luther and the squatting 
shadows of the two others in dim outline 
against the background of elm trunks. 

Gaunt and hard, the lines of his face 
touched with red by the firelight, Luther 
turned his head and looked down at the 
boy whose wide eyes showed white in his 
black face, and at Dennis, who sat close to 
the heat of the burning logs. Luther drew 
slowly at the short-stemmed pipe between 
his teeth, and the puffs of smoke rose and 
wavered in the still air. 

Beecham drew closer to the fire and 
looked up at Luther. “I wish I hadn’t 
come,” he said, with his voice scared while 
he looked at the man. “I wish I didn’t have 
to hear them things.” The tattered shirt 
around his body only half protected his 
black skin from the chill of the damp air. 
He shivered and hugged his arms in front 
of him while he twisted a stick in his hands. 

Luther’s black felt hat was thrust back 
from his forehead but his face seemed to 
remain in shadow because of the beard 
stubble. His loose overalls showed red 
stains of river mud. He held himself erect 
but relaxed, and he showed no sign of the 
indecisive fumbling and uncertainty that 
had marked him when he stood at the foot 
of his wife’s bed in the afternoon. He stood 
above Dennis and the boy, and his teeth 
flickered almost white when he laughed at 
Beecham. 
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He held his pipe in his hand and spat 
into the ashes, listening closely to the 
sizzling sound. 

“TI like the owls,” he said. “They make 
a body feel lonesome, but I like to hear 
them talkin’ in the night out there. 
They’re makin’ up how they’re goin’ to 
come and carry them off a nigger tonight.” 

“Please, Mr. Luther,” the boy begged. 
“I wish you wouldn’t say that. I wish I 
hadn’t come.” 

“You ain’t scared of them owls, Beech- 
am,” Dennis said. ““You want to keep from 
goin’ out on that river, but I didn’t bring 
you down here to sit hunkered down 
around the fire. You got to go with us to 
run that line and bait it up again by mid- 
night.” 

“Let the boy go,” Luther Wedge said. 
“Let him find the road and go on home if 
he’s scared of the night and the river.” 

He felt in his pocket among the ends of 
string and the knife and the tobacco and 
pulled out his snap purse to search for a 
quarter. 

“Here’s your two-bits, Beecham. I can 
make out with Dennis to bait that line. 
Take your money and go; and you better 
run, boy; you better get on down the road 
before the owls fly all over you!” 

He laughed while the boy took the 
money and turned, slipping silently on 
bare feet away from the campfire and to- 
ward the road. Then Luther hollered, a 
long whoop that echoed through the trees 
and bounced back across the water from 
the other side of the river. 

“You better run, boy!” Luther shouted, 
and they thought they could hear Beech- 
am’s feet spatting on the damp surface of 
the road as the boy tore out through the 
bottoms and left the campfire behind. 
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IT WAS DARK at the house. Waiting there, 
the woman had been dozing, and she 
waked now, opening her eyes slowly to 
the gloom of the bedroom and feeling the 
heaviness and staleness of the air that hung 
there. The walls still held the warmth of 
the afternoon sun; they gave the air of the 
room a quality like that of cooling steam. 
A cotton dress that she had starched and 
ironed last week hung against the wall on 
a nail, the starch limp and the smoothness 
gone. 

“T ought to dress,” she thought, moving 
her body slowly as if just becoming aware 
of it, reaching a hand down to pull the 
robe together over her. “I ought to be get- 
ting ready before he comes back.” 

She left the bed and crossed the room to 
the door. The hallway was even darker 
than the room; it had no outlet to the 
light when the front door was shut, and 
she felt her way along the wall to the 
kitchen. Inside, she felt on the shelf for a 
match and struck it to light a lamp. When 
she fitted the glass chimney back into 
place, the glow steadied and showed the 
kitchen with the dirty dishes still on the 
table. 

Dennis’ room opened off the kitchen. It 
was more of a shed than a room, being long 
and narrow and built on'to the house ap- 
parently as an afterthought or to serve 
some specific purpose which had changed 
with the changing need throughout the 
years since the shed room was added. A cot 
was along one wall now, and a pasteboard 
closet for Dennis’ clothes stood against the 
narrow end of the room, one corner of the 
closet almost touching the roof that slanted 
sharply from its juncture with the original 
wall of the house. 

Light from the kitchen lamp glowed 
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through the open door to show the interior 
of the room, to touch the clothing that 
hung from driven nails, and to fall softly 
across the foot of the rumpled cot where 
Dennis slept. 

Going to the oil stove to light the fire 
under the half-filled kettle of water, the 
woman could see into the other room, and 
she watched over her shoulder while her 
hand automatically adjusted the flame. She 
watched the room almost as if she were 
expecting a movement to occur within it 
and Dennis to walk to the door. But she 
looked without fright at being alone in 
the house which stood darkened and empty 
except for herself and the yellow glow of 
the kitchen lamp. Straightening, she turned 
her back to the stove and stood waiting for 
the water to heat. Her only movement was 
one to pull the robe tighter about her again 
and to tie a loose knot in the belt that held 
the robe together. 

“Black sonofabitch,” she said aloud, try- 
ing the sound of the words, though she 
knew the man’s skin was nearly as light as 
her own and could see now his face, his 
arms, and the length of his body as if he 
were standing in the door to the room. 
There was no bitterness or anger in the 
words as she said them, no disgust, no par- 


ticular show of 


hate. She spoke, then 
smiled slightly, a bare lifting of one corner 
of her mouth. 

She went into Dennis’ room to lie on the 
cot until the kettle began to hum. Then 
she rose and moved to lift it from the stove. 


With her free hand she turned out the fire 


and picked up the lamp to light her back 
through the hall to the bedroom. Steam 
rose from the water as she poured it into a 
washbasin that she placed on the seat of 


a wooden chair. 
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The dishes sat in the kitchen, unmoved, 
unstacked, dirty, as she shed her robe and 
started to bathe. 

She was dressing when she heard the 
yard gate squeak and slam and heard foot- 
steps cross the narrow yard and stop at the 
porch. 

“Hello?” The call came from the yard 
and was the equivalent of a knock at the 
door. The man stepped to the porch and 
moved to the doorway without hesitating. 
“Maydene?” 

She was turning to pick up her robe 
again and throw it around her shoulders 
as she heard him in the yard, and now as 
he called she went into the hallway and 
spoke to him. 

“It’s open, Cisco,” she said. “Push on the 
door and it’ll come open.” 


THE WIND WAS COMING UP. It moved the 
branches of the willow trees over their 
heads and carried the smoke from Luther’s 
pipe out over the water. 

“Listen to the river,” Dennis said with- 
out turning away from the fire to look at 
Luther. “Listen to it out there sucking 
around the logs and the drift.” 

“She’s coming up,” Luther Wedge said. 
“She’s ready this time and there’s nothing 
going to stop her.” 

He turned his back and walked away 
from the fire glare and looked up to see 
the position of the stars where there was no 
cloud, and then he went toward the bank 
of the river. He stood for a moment in 
dark shadows, looking out over the sur- 
face of the river while behind him the 
campfire glowed and flickered where Den- 
nis sat listening to the hooting of the owls. 

Luther steadied himself against a willow 
that was atop the steep cliff of the bank, 
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where the water had taken a huge bite of 
the ground in a cave-in and left the bank 
to rise raw and naked above the current. 
Roots of the willow trailed downward to- 
ward the water, and the tree waited for 
the river to take its next bite. Luther 
kicked a clod loose from the ground under 
his feet and listened for the splash when it 
hit the water. He shivered slightly, feeling 
the wind damp, before he faced about and 
walked back to the camp. 

Dennis was stirring the fire, putting 
sticks on and poking it to make it brighter. 
He looked up and watched as Luther 
walked into the circle of firelight. 

“Put two double handfuls of grounds in 
the coffee bucket,” Luther ordered. “Make 
it so she’ll be thick and black, and set the 
bucket close to the fire. Put a green stick 
across the top so it won’t boil over while 
we're gone, because I don’t want to come 
back off that river and find the coffee 
bucket dry.” 

“T'll be glad to watch the coffee,” Den- 
nis said. “I had just as soon stay here.” He 
was sitting so close to the fire that sweat 
showed on his face. 

“Listen to them owls,” Luther said. 
“You’re getting to be as bad as Beecham; 
you know you wouldn’t stay here by your- 
self with all them owls around you in the 
dark.” 

Luther stood straighter, his body tense 
under the loose-fitting overalls that cov- 
ered him. His eyes were squinted while he 
looked down at Dennis, and his voice was 
deeper, harsher than it had been. He 
seemed to gain strength from the night 
and to find certainty in the dark force of 
the river’s current. 

“Get the bait bucket and go ahead down 
the bank to the boat,” he said. “I'll flash 
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the light for you, but if you fall in that 
river tonight I sure as hell ain’t going in 
to pull you out.” 

Dennis picked up the bait bucket and 
started for the trail down the steep bank. 
Luther followed, flashlight in hand, and 
holding on to the trunks of willow trees 
they went down the bank to where the 
boat was tied. 

In the boat Luther fought the river as 
if it were a live thing that held a hate for 
him and would come creeping out of its 
banks to twine about his crops and drown 
them and leave them rotten and stinking 
and the whole bottoms festering like a 
bloated carrion. He dug against the river 
with his paddle, fighting it for the times it 
had come crawling up to lap at his door- 
step with its red tongue, and for the times 
he had stood to watch it spread over his 
fields in the sunshine, sleek and swollen, 
gorged with the tall corn and the thick 
green cotton. 

“It’s me and the river!” Luther shouted. 
“Dennis, can’t you put your feet on this 
side the seat and make it easier for me to 
handle this boat?” 

He pulled upstream until they could 
hear the sullen roar of the water that was 
being ripped apart by upthrust rocks in 
the middle of the river. 

“Flash the light,” Luther said. “Shine it 
on the trees and look for the flag.” 

Dennis took the flashlight and clicked it 
on. The beam of light searched along the 
bank and followed for a moment the dim 
shape of an owl that was scared off its 
limb. Then it found the willow tree where 
Luther had tied a white rag to mark the 
end of his trotline. 

“Hold it there,” Luther said. 

Fighting the current again, the boat 
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headed ashore. Luther was panting from 
the work. 


“Let’s wait till in the mornin’, Mr. Lu- 
ther,” Dennis said. “I don’t like bein’ out 
on this river at night.” 

“No, by God, we'll run it now; there’s 
a fish on there!” They were almost to the 
bank. “See how that willow is shaking. 
Look at how he’s bending that tree right 
down to the water. I told you I knew how 
to fish this river.” 

“That’s just the current,” Dennis said. 
“The water’s come up around the tree and 
is makin’ it quiver.” 

The nose of the boat plowed mud and 
Dennis grabbed the tree to hold them 
steady. Luther stumbled forward and 
grasped the heavy line. It sang with the 
deep rush of the current, but there also 
came the steady tugs of a huge fish. 

“It’s not the current,” Luther said. 
“He’s on there.” 

He went back to his seat and took up 
the paddle again. 

“All right,” he said. “Get in front. Hold 
on to that line and pull us out. We’re goin’ 
across the river.” 

Dennis pulled hand over hand, lifting the 
humming trotline from the red grip of the 
river, and the boat moved out from shore. 
From his back seat Luther stirred with the 
paddle to keep them square against the 
current. Dennis passed the dripping line 
over the side and they moved out until the 
shore was melted in with the black night 
and there was nothing but water and the 
sound it made against the line and on the 
boat. 

The first weight was passed over the 
boat and they went on. 


The line got drift on it,”” Dennis said, 
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holding up a handful of leaves and twigs 
he had gathered. 

“It don’t matter,” Luther said. “Is he 
still on?” 

“He’s on,” Dennis answered. “He’s 
strong as a mule, and he’s goin’ to be hard 
to take off. This river too high for us to be 
out on it like this.” 

The banks lay a hundred and fifty yards 
away on either side. Above them the river 
roared against the rocks and tossed in 
dirty, gray-topped waves that added a low 
thunder to the voice of the water. Patches 
of foam, light drift, and splintered 
branches whirled by them. 

Dennis held the line and faced Luther in 
the dark. 

“We're close,” he said. “But I’m worried 
about this line. I never handled a big fish 
in water like this.” 

“You hold on,” Luther ordered. “Watch 
what you’re doing, and Ill take care of the 
boat.” 

The fish was fighting. It felt the line 
dragging it up from the depths of the river 
and it curled its tail and fought with all 
the strength of its body. It swirled up; the 
broad back surfaced; and for a moment 
the tail swung lazily in the current. Luther 
flashed the light. 

“God knows...” Dennis said, holding 
to the line and feeling his arms begin to 
tremble. 

The fish was nearly as long as the boac. 
It lay just under water, the light from the 
flashlight gleaming off the cold, shining 
blue-blackness of it, up from the bottom 
of the river. Then it curved its body, and 
the force of its surges took it down until 
Dennis felt the line slipping. He felt the 
staging swing over his arm and the hook 
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tear through his shirt and sting as it 
scratched his wrist. 

“Mr. Luther!” Dennis called. 

The fish broached again, close by the 
side of the boat, and a swing of its tail 
splashed water over the side. 

Luther was moving forward in a half 
crouch to keep his weight low. He shoved 
the paddle ahead of him and reached the 
middle seat. 

“Now!” he thought. Dennis had all he 
could do to hold the boat and the fish. His 
back was turned; his shoulders were 
bunched and bowed; and his head was 
bent as he braced to snag the line behind 
the post that rose in front of his seat. 

Luther lifted the paddle. His hand was 
quivering. The night was black and there 
was no one to see, and Dennis already was 
off balance at the front of the boat. A 
shove, a slight blow at the back of the 
neck, and Dennis would go. 

Luther stopped in mid-act, hesitating, 
realizing almost too late, “I can’t have 
even that!” For Dennis would go and the 
boat would be loose—the fish lost. 

“Mr. Luther,” Dennis called again. “I 
can’t hold him by myself. I’m goin’ to have 
to let him go.” 

Then Luther found his strength and his 
voice. 

“You hold on!” he shouted. “You'd bet- 
ter not lose that fish for me!” 

The paddle thudded to the floor of the 
boat just behind Dennis, and Luther was 
forgetting both Dennis and the paddle, 
thinking instead: “I’ve got this river by 
the throat!” And thinking of the woman: 
"She'll know now. She'll see what 1 can 
do.” 

He leaned forward, on his knees in the 


muddy slosh that filled the bottom of the 
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boat, and darted his arms into the water. 
His hands felt for the mouth and gills of 
the fish, found them, and took a grip, not 
feeling the rasp of sawlike bone in the big 
cat’s jaws. 

“Now,” he said. “Pull, Dennis! Pull, by 
God—we got his head out.” 

They strained against the fish as the 
line suddenly went slack and left them 
blank and astonished while the boat noise- 
lessly began to swing downstream. 


THE MAN AND THE WOMAN had walked 
out into the circle of light the campfire 
made. The water in the coffee can was boil- 
ing, and the hot foam was rising until it 
touched the green stick laid across the top 
of the can, where the bubbles touched the 
stick, burst, and subsided. 

“It’s their camp,” Cisco said. “This is 
where they were this evening.” 

He’s got him out there wow, then,” 
the woman thought. “I! wondered if the 
nigger wouldn’t be scared to go out with 
him.” 

Cisco looked at her as she stood in the 
light of the fire. Her eyes were dark in the 
shifting light. Her hair was braided and 
wound onto the top of her head. She wore 
men’s pants cut to fit and a shirt which 
was buttoned tightly over the swell of her 
breasts. 

“Go down the bank, Cisco,” she said. 
“You’re the fisherman; you know where 
they tied their line.” 

She was not smiling, but there was a life 
and intensity in her face that contrasted 
sharply with the dulness that had showed 
there in the afternoon. She appeared trim- 
mer now that she was dressed. Her arms 
seemed muscular under the sleeves of the 
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shirt; her mouth was set and purposeful; 
and her look was frankly calculating as 
she watched Cisco. 

“T’ll stay here on the grass,” she said. She 
looked at her feet. “Your footprints won’t 
matter. Go on, Cisco, before they come 
back.” 

Cisco went down the bank. He heard 
the water lapping below him. His feet 
slipped in the slick, red mud, and he 
clutched at branches and roots to keep 
from sliding into the river. 

Ahead of him he saw the rag on the tree 
and crept his way toward it. The tree was 
quivering. Taut as a bowstring, the line 
hummed in the current. 

Cisco looped an arm about the tree while 
he dug his knife out of his pocket and 
opened it. The blade had barely touched 
the tarred line when there was a snap and 
a sudden silence. Then Cisco heard again 
the water rushing around the base of the 
tree and lapping at his shoes. 


The leaves 

On the elm trees 

Are like newly minted 

Coins—gold from the horn of Autumn’s 
Plenty. 


Sumac 
Along the creek 
Is a flame that burns in 


As Autumn Ends Mary TYSON WOODWARD 


Slipping and cursing, he climbed back 
up the bank. His heart was beating too fast 
and his breath came short. Great drops of 
sweat had broken out on him and wet his 
shirt by the time he reached the top of the 
bank. 

The woman met him at the edge of the 
circle of light. 

“Let’s go,” she said. “Let’s get on out of 
these bottoms. He’s said this river at night 
was no place for a woman.” She was smil- 
ing now. 

Cisco walked beside her up the road. 
She walked rapidly, looking straight ahead 
of her, but Cisco stumbled in the dark and 
panted, trying to catch his breath. He kept 
looking back over his shoulder. 

Deep back in the hollows in the woods 
along the river banks the owls hooted, and 
flew and lit, and hooted again. The night 
was black, dark as tar, except for the little 
patch of light around the campfire where 
the coffee can boiled on the coals. 


Its own reflection in the still 
Water. 


I fill 

My pockets with 

Gold and warm my hands by 
The flame against the coming of 
Winter. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


The First Time I Saw Huey 


ARTHUR MARVIN SHAW 


UNDBR A BLAZING SUN in southern Louisiana 
on the Fourth of July, 1925, I saw Huey Long 
for the first time. I had just moved back to 
the state, and during my five years’ absence 
from it I had lost contact with its politics. 
Consequently, the name of the turbulent 
young politician meant little to me, and at 
that time it meant far less to anyone else than 
it later came to mean. 

Huey was speaking that day in Oakdale, a 
rather populous sawmull town, which, with its 
five large pine lumber plants, had prospered 
for a quarter of a century but was now threat- 
ened with the economic disaster which gener- 
ally comes to such communities when the 
timber of the region is exhausted and the mills 
are torn down. This town, although very sick, 
was a little too large and robust to die; and 
those who had the biggest stakes there did not 
intend that it should, if they could help it. 

That was the reason Huey was speaking 
there on America’s most important anniversary 
date. Those who had arranged the program for 
the occasion did not, of course, expect him to 
bring immediate deliverance from their ills, 
but they thought they were making a step in 
the right direction. They had long been 
acquainted with the popular idea that the most 
important forces for keeping a town or city 
virile are community spirit and publicity; 


therefore, they had decided to offer the public 
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an old-fashioned picnic, to which the rural folk 
of the surrounding area should be invited. 

The idea’s conception, though not brilliant, 
was meritorious, but its execution was attended 
with serious handicaps: the arrangements com- 
mittee was small, the community support was 
negligible (since many were not friendly to 
the announced speaker, and besides that they 
liked to fish on their holidays), and the funds 
for the enterprise were diminutive. The picnic, 
therefore, by almost every conceivable meas- 
ure, was a flop. 

The town of Oakdale, lying just outside the 
western fringe of the Cajun French country 
of Louisiana, in what was formerly one of the 
great pine land sections of the nation, has for 
its population a predominantly Anglo-Saxon 
citizenry, and in this community and its rural 
environs are to be found also a fair number 
of persons of German and French extraction, 
a sprinkling of Levantine merchants, and an 
indeterminate number of Redbone laborers 
and farmers—the Redbones being a racial mix- 
ture rarely heard of beyond the boundaries of 
this state. The large Negro population, of 
course, had no part in the picnic. 

The crowd which attended the celebration 
contained a few townsmen but was largely 
made up of country people—most of them a 
tvpe of poor farm folk often referred to as red- 
necks and wool-hat boys. The men were lanky 
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and rawboned, with weather-beaten faces and 
lean jaws. Their hands were brown or freckled 
and their finger-joints knotty. With their 
weary-faced wives and solemn children they 
had come into town with the hope that a 
Fourth of July picnic meant free band music, 
barbecued meat, pickles, cold pop or lemonade, 
and maybe pie and cake. Sometimes in the past 
it had meant these, they remembered. 

What they found was far different, and 
from their expressions it was evident that they 
felt they had been betrayed. The picnic ground 
near the edge of town was a sun-parched field 
of grass stubble relieved only by a few scat- 
tered pine saplings. Its one ornament was a 
small speaker’s stand, and its only evidence of 
festive offerings was three or four wooden 
tubs filled with ice and pop and huddled to- 
gether under the semishade of two small pines. 
The crushing blow was that these refreshments 
were not for free distribution but were for sale 
—at double their usual price. 

Some of the crowd wandered toward the 
business district, others took the hot, dusty 
roads home, but still others lingered restlessly 
and resentfully about the grounds. The sun 
blazed hotter above the stiff grass, and the bot- 
tled drinks in the tubs became colder, but 
business did not flourish. 

This was the setting in which the chairman 
for the day presented the young speaker, who 
in a brief few years was to become this na- 
tion’s stormiest public figure. Ac the age of 
thirty-two, he was already a veteran politician. 
Eight years before, he had been elected to the 
public service commission, of which he was 
now chairman; and when he was thirty years 
old, the age of eligibility for the governorship 
of Louisiana, he had run for that office. Only 
the heavy rains, he declared, which fell on elec- 
tion day and turned the country roads into 
muddy loblollies over which the rural voters 
could not travel to the polls, had kept him 
from crushing the combination of thieving 
corporations and old ring politicians that used 
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every conceivable trick to ruin him because 
he wanted to set the state free and give its 
people a decent and happy life. 

At this time Huey had not the full jowl and 
the amplitude of figure that developed as his 
greater successes in politics came. His face was 
firm and his body well proportioned without 
surplus poundage. He was always referred to 
as a redhead, but strange to say, I did not 
notice the redness of his hair that day. His 
hair was not a fiery red, nor even the lighter 
strawberry or brickyard color. If red it was, 
rather than brown, it was the dark red of port 
wine—or so I remember it as I recall the nu- 
merous times I saw him on the speaker’s plat- 
form in lighted halls or under the bright rays 
of the summer sunlight. 

It would be easy here to imagine that as he 
started speaking on that July day in Oakdale 
the people were caught by the irresistible qual- 
ity of his tone and message, forgot their dis- 
comfort and resentment, and pressed close 
about him to hear and applaud. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case. The crowd, which by 
this time was scattered and sparse, continued 
its restless movements, with few persons paus- 
ing long enough to hear much. They meant 
no disrespect to the speaker; they were simply 
in a disappointed and angry frame of mind 
and had lost all interest in the occasion, but 
had not quite decided to go home. 

As for me, although I was curious about the 
orator of the day and listened more atten- 
tively than most of the audience, I was not 
impressed. His performance seemed strangely 
mechanical and uninspired. He had no micro- 
phone or loud-speakers, and his raucous tones 
were dissipated in the unquiet atmosphere of 
that scorching park. Standing on the edge of 
the platform, he leaned toward his audience 
but did not see it. He was not given to in- 
formality in dress, and despite the heat his 
shirt collar was buttoned, his tie was in place, 
and he was wearing his coat. Standing close 
to the platform, I gazed at those eyes, which 
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apparently did not see me, and I saw in them 
a weary, faraway look, which I interpreted then 
as the discouraged expression of a defeated 
youth. 

I was young, and he was not more than 
four years my senior. I was depressed by the 
spectacle. Here, I thought, is a youthful ambi- 
tious politician, who forced his growth, ripened 
too fast, and will wither on the stalk. As a 
public figure, he was already written off in 
my book. 

While he sliced the air with his arms and 
thundered against the iniquities of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and the old New Orleans 
ring—this was his favorite tune until he was 
high in the saddle—he seemed to me an in- 
effectual imitator of that master demagogue 
of a generation before, Jeff Davis of Arkansas, 
whom I had heard when I was a boy during 
the crowning period of his glory. Looking on 
Huey more sympathetically that day than I did 
afterward, I felt that the unhappy circum- 
stances surrounding the celebration had turned 
the occasion into an unprofitable one for him. 

During the days that followed, however, I 
heard more about him in Oakdale than I had 
heard before. Evidently he had been more ef- 
fective there in private conferences than on 
the platform, or perhaps the committee which 
had invited him to the abortive jubilee felt 
some obligation to him and began to boost his 
stock in the community. At any rate, during 
my several remaining weeks there I frequently 
heard people say that what Louisiana needed 
was a man like Huey P. Long. But IT still 
thought he was washed up. 

After several months more in Louisiana, I 
was out of the state for a year. When I re- 
turned in the autumn of 1927, a rip-roaring 
campaign for the governorship and subordinate 
offices was in full swing with a three-way con- 
test for the top office. On an October night 
in Shreveport Huey spoke in the city hall audi- 
torium, which occupied the third floor of the 
building. Although most of the influential 
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leadership of the city, as well as a large major- 
ity of its population, was bitterly hostile to 
him, he was a different person from the one I 
had heard on that summer day in Oakdale— 
and the occasion was far more auspicious. The 
hall was jammed to capacity with a crowd 
that howled its approval as he ridiculed the 
opposing candidates and excoriated his other 
enemies, including the somewhat venerable 
mayor, whom he abused in the most unre- 
strained language. 

Since by no means all who had come to 
hear him could be crowded into an auditorium 
which held not more than a thousand persons, 
triple-horned microphones in the windows 
blared the speaker’s philippic into the 
streets below. Although I had stood for a few 
minutes at the back of the upstairs crowd 
and had watched and heard the jubilant orator, 
who was obviously having a good time, I had 
retired later to a ground-level position across 
the street from the hall. Here as I heard the 
greatly amplified voice, the strident tones of 
which seemed to shake that part of town, I 
tingled with an excitement that was not alto- 
gether pleasant. 

In his performance that night, I decided, 
the young politician merited favorable com- 
parison with Arkansas’s Jeff Davis, and I noted 
also a feature in his technique which had given 
the antecedent friend of the common man 
much of his popular appeal—the practice of 


heaping the most violent abuse upon his promi- 


nent local enemies in the communities where 
he spoke. What a simple and effective, though 
dangerous formula, I thought; in every settle- 
ment, large or small, there are leading citizens 
whom many of their less distinguished fellows 
would like to give a first-rate cussing out, and 
here is a man who can not only do it for 
them but do it in superlative language for all 
the world to hear. People don’t forget such 
favors. 

Hucy’s vituperative adeptness, with an ef- 
fectiveness of which he became more and more 
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aware as time went on, was by far the strongest 
factor contributing to his success; and his red- 
hot display of it lighted up all his other quali- 
ties and accomplishments. He was undoubtedly 
the most audacious vilifier of his antagonists 
that this country has known. He respected no 
man or woman who opposed him, and he 
heaped upon each of his enemies the most cut- 
ting insults his fertile mind could invent. That 
he was smart, dynamic, and energetic, even his 
worst enemies were forced to admit; but there 
have been other politicians with similar en- 
dowments. He built up a convincing record 
of accomplishments, which he constantly held 
up to the people as the fulfilment of campaign 
pledges: a magnificent state capitol, a fine 
system of paved roads and bridges, increased 
hospital facilities for the poor, and greatly en- 
larged support for public education of every 
sort from the university to the elementary 
school. Even these do not explain his magic 
hold upon the imaginations of his constituents. 
In other southern states which enjoy com- 
parable benefits not one voter in ten can tell 
you which administrations were responsible for 
the improvements; but in the opinion of a 
large segment of Louisianians, all progress in 
that state began with Huey Long. The explana- 
tion is to be found, I think, in a difference of 
technique. Huey not only impressed his fol- 
lowers with the magnitude of his gifts to them 
by frequent reference to what he had done, but 
he also crucified his adversaries—some of the 
most prominent of whom were former gover- 
nors—as enemies of all efforts in behalf of the 
common man. And since many of his oppo- 
nents were vulnerable in this regard, he made 
out a more than average case. 

In the election of 1927, Huey’s plurality was 
so close to a majority that the New Orleans 
organization capitulated to him and pulled 
down its candidate. He took office the follow- 
ing May, and his stormy times with the legis- 
lature began. This was the first of many en- 
counters in which his audacity, energy, and 
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resourcefulness won success for him; and with 
each victory the conviction grew that he was 
too smart for all who opposed him. Ever and 
again the stage seemed set for events that 
would break him, but when the tumult and 
the shouting died, he not only emerged 
triumphant but did so with such apparent ease 
as to discredit his enemies. 

After I heard him that October night in 
Shreveport I never missed an opportunity to 
see or hear him, though I was never tempted 
to travel in his direction; and I observed with 
growing concern the comparative swiftness 
with which he took over complete political 
control of the state and made the force of his 
power felt beyond its borders. 

In the middle of his turbulent term as gov- 
ernor he defeated Louisiana’s senior senator, 
Joseph Ransdell, a veteran in Congress for 
thirty years; but he continued to serve as 
governor for more than a year afterward, by 
v uch time he had the affairs of the state well 
in hand. Having taken his seat in the Senate, 
he returned often to Louisiana to dominate the 
sessions of the legislature and to play the lead- 
ing role in political campaigns, during one of 
which he was a potent factor in the election of 
John H. Overton to the United States Senate 
and of the entire Long ticket to state offices, 
from the governorship down. When he toured 
the state with his splendid sound-trucks, his 
political rallies presented something approach- 
ing the glory of circus entertainment. A mas- 
ter of satirical invective, he held up his enemies 
for the poor man to behold, and the poor man 
responded. “Pour it on ’em, Huey! Pour it on 
‘em!” was the most popular cry with which 
his followers cheered him on. 

He knew how to make only one kind of 
address, a political speech, and he never failed 
to take advantage of an opportunity to make 
one. Soon after he became governor, I sat one 
night in the audience when his hand-picked 
choice, James Monroe Smith, was being inaug- 
urated president of the state university. After 
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several university presidents had made eloquent 
and appropriate addresses, Huey furnished the 
capstone for the occasion when he arose and 
promised to make the institution a great uni- 
versity in spite of all the enemies of progress 
who were seeking to block him. Many of those 
present declared it was the finest «dress of the 
evening. 

Later, when he was in the “cence, one of the 
Shreveport radio stations became a member of 
a national! chain, and Huey was invited to be 
the speaker on the program with which the 
event was celebrated. Speaking from Washing- 
ton, he did not pause to mention the station 
which was being honored, but tore into his 
enemies for all the world to hear, and with the 
entire chain carrying his tirade, spoke for more 
than thirty minutes beyond his allotted time— 
and no one dared cut him off. 

In the summer of 1932 he performed what 
was probably the greatest political miracle of all 
times, when he elected Mrs. Hattie Caraway of 
Arkansas to the seat in the United States Senate 
which had been occupied by her husband, 
Thaddeus Caraway, who had died the year be- 
fore. Before Huey entered her campaign, the 
lady seemed certain to run fourth in a field of 
candidates in which three popular men were 
also contenders—one a former national com- 
mander of the American Legion, another a 
former governor of the state, and the third a 
man who was later to serve Arkansas as na- 
tional executive committeeman for the Demo- 
cratic party. Huey took just six days to do 
the job. Entering Arkansas from the south at 
Magnolia, he carried with him his sound-trucks 
and an adequate company of attendants, picked 
up his candidate, and between the fina! Sun- 


days of the campaign made a flamboyant swing 
around the state. Huey’s campaign landed Mrs. 
Caraway in the Senate with plenty of votes 
to spare. The news of this feat perhaps friglit- 
ened more major political figures in America 
than anything else that has ever happened. 
On a hot June afternoon in 1935, I stood 
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in the state fair grounds at Shreveport and 
heard Huey address a crowd of twenty thou- 
sand persons who stood unprotected from the 
heat and listened for nearly two hours as he 
lambasted the Roosevelt program, particularly 
the National Recovery Act, and ridiculed the 
Democratic leader of the Senate, Joseph T. 
Robinson, who he sardonically hinted would 
probably retire at the next election. Imme- 
diately after his speech, Senator Long got into 
his automobile and was whisked away. He had 
long since left off the practice of lingering for 
handshakes. That was the last time I ever saw 
him. 

At the close of that summer, he was fatally 
wounded on a September night as he walked 
with his chief political associates in one of the 
corridors of the magnificent capitol which he 
had built. He had come from Washington to 
attend one of the frequent special sessions of 
the Louisiana legislature, and when the bullet 
struck him down he was on his way from a 
legislative chamber to the governor’s office. On 
that night I was sitting at home by my radio 
listening to a program of music when suddenly 
the broadcast was interrupted for a special an- 
nouncement from Baton Rouge. Something in 
the timbre of the announcer’s voice as he indi- 
cated a break ir the program before stating 
the news told me wnat had happened. And yet 
I was half-amazed when he read the bulletin 
which followed, for I had long since come to 
believe that no disaster of this or any other 
sort could overtake Huey Long. 

Three days later I sat by my radio as the 
body of Louisiana’s master political figure was 
carried from the capitol to its burial place a 
few hundred feet away. I heard the sounds of 
weeping from many of the thousands who 
filled the surrounding areas, and I heard the 
eloquent eulogy of Huey’s dynamic ally, the 
Reverend Gerald L. K. Smith, who on that day 
measured up fully to the requirements of the 
occasion. 


It is not the purpose of this article to eval- 
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uate the person who is its subject. Concerning 
Huey P. Long I will only say here that he 
left his indelible imprint upon Louisiana and 
to a not inconsiderable extent upon the coun- 
try as a whole and that he accomplished many 
things that were good, but in the main his 
methods were bad, for in the years immediately 
preceding his death he had become complete 
master of his state and had not only beaten 
down all who had opposed him but had made 
them afraid. 

Few people now will remember ever seeing 


and hearing him speak when he did not have 
large audiences that whooped and hollered 
whenever he scored a point—which was very 
often. When I think back over the many things 
that occurred in his meteoric career, I almost 
find it difficult to believe that in a South Louisi- 
ana town on the Fourth of July, 1925—a brief 
few years before he reached the climax of his 
career and seemed headed for the top of the 
world—I saw and heard him when his voice 
was without magic and his hand was without 
cunning. 


Across the Tracks and Back Again 


HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


IN THE EARLY YEARS of the present century, 
the traveling evangelist with his stock cargo 
of hellfire and brimstone furnished periods of 
high drama to the more remote sections of the 
country, and did not, indeed, wholly neglect 
metropolitan areas where sin abounded and col- 
lections were potentially large. Of all the long 
list of these servants of the Lord who visited 
my home town in Mississippi during my adoles- 
cent years, one lingers with peculiar freshness 
in the memory, not only because of what he 
was himself, but because of one problem his 
effective preaching laid in the lap of the com- 
munity. It was, I am sure, my first contact 
with a direct attempt to cure a social ulcer, 
and it taught me a lesson I have never forgot- 
ten. 

The community itself consisted of some five 
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thousand persons, half of them Negroes. It 
“was outwardly very religious, with nearly every 
known Protestant denomination represented by 
a church edifice which it was desperately try- 
ing to pay for, and the Catholics owning the 
largest and handsomest of all. It was a river 
town and in the South, at least, the Catholics, 
the greater part of them more recently arrived 
from Europe than the bulk of the population, 
followed water routes. 

If there was an abundant variety of religions, 
sin was also very well represented, and seemed 
to hold its own against all onslaughts. The 
Demon Rum had his lair in what was known as 
a “blind tiger,” 
rious kinds, including very cheap and very bad 


where drinking liquor of va- 


gin widely advertised as an aphrodisiac, could 
be had at all hours. Poker was also offered and 
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crap games abounded. Everybody knew where 
the blind tiger did business. The proprietor 
whom I best remember was named Butler. He 
was quite obviously of the same family as Rhett 
of Gone With the Wind, and Clark Gable would 
have done well for the part. 

I thought he was the handsomest man in 
town and decidedly the best-dressed. He wore 
a light tan Stetson with a wide brim, had curly 
blond hair, a turned-up mustache, and steel- 
blue eyes. He wore a heavy gold watch chain, 
with ornaments, which spread itself across his 
beginning of a paunch. Like everybody else in 
town, he toted a gun, and naturally it was 
pearl-handled. He was a friendly man with 
children, and we youngsters all thought highly 
of him, no matter what our pious elders had to 
say of his wickedness and his evil influence on 
the life of the community. I believe he had 
once been a gambler on a Mississippi river 
steamboat, but if not, he looked the part, and 
this made him more glamorous in our eyes, be- 
cause anything connected with the river was 
romantic. 

As for other sinful opportunities, there were 


cockfights every Sunday morning a couple of 
miles out of town, which were very popular 
with the sporting gentry, and on the other side 
of the railroad tracks there was a large and 
populous red-light district. The town was much 
too small for anything to be concealed in it, 


and besides one of the most popular Sunday 
afternoon drives over a graveled road, an inno- 
vation in those days, led straight past the “Two- 
Story.” so identified for obvious reasons, which 
was the de luxe house of prostitution, and 
which was in plain sight of what was then 
called the depot, pronounced dee-po. Certain 
prominent citizens, bolder than most, tied their 
saddle horses or their buggy horses outside the 
“Two-Story” in broad daylight, which gave a 
piquant touch to taking one’s best girl out in 
a livery stable rig. This cost $2.50 for the after- 
noon, or about a week’s total earnings. (For 
some unexplained reason, no matter how good 
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the family rig happened to be, the only accept- 
able thing socially was to hire the horse and 
buggy from the best livery stable. ) 

In other words, sin and religion had reached 
a happy state of compromise in the town, 
neither interfering with the other to any per- 
ceptible extent. There were, it is true, occa- 
sional waves of reform; and sometimes the reg- 
ular mayor, an Irishman of exceedingly broad 
views in the field of morals, whose motto was 
Live and Let Live, would be momentarily dis- 
placed by an avowed reformer, who tried to 
disturb the status quo by putting the two easy- 
going policemen to work and annoying the 
constables and the sheriff by asking them to 
do something about the more flagrant viola- 
tions of the law. On occasion, the blind tiger 
had to open another entrance, and liquor deliv- 
ered to homes had to be brought after dark; and 
once in a great while a few of the girls took 
the train to the next town, but were usually 
back in a week, having enjoyed vhe change. 
Mississippians have always been practical in 
these matters, as may best be illustrated by 
their record on Prohibition, which they have 
had for more than half a century, the law 
pleasing the righteous and tax-free liquor the 
sinners. 

The evangelist | remember so clearly had 
heen ramping and roaring around the South 
for some time before he began to play the 
tank towns, and there were reports that he 
had even caused a spiritual disturbance in 
Memphis, Tennessee, known to be one of the 
most wicked of American cities. Incidentally, 
Mississippians have always taken full advan- 
tage of having Memphis on the north and New 
Orleans on the south when they wished to drop 
their customary puritanical attitude toward 
the pleasures of the flesh. So the people in my 
part of the country who knew Beale Street ar 
first hand realized that anyone who could make 
a dent in the obviously lost condition of the 
population of Memphis must have something 
on the ball. 
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In advance of the exhorter’s arrival a tab- 
ernacle was built, a huge structure roofed with 
tarpaper, so that, the month being June, the 
temperature within was usually a fine fore- 
taste of the Hell so vividly describe by the 
preacher. Straw was laid on the ground, and 
within a few days the dogs of the community, 
who were naturally very much interested in 
the whole procedure, had started magnificent 
colonies of fleas, which were good and hungry 
by the time of the first meeting, so that ob- 
servers were not always sure whether it was 
insects or ecstasy that caused some of the odd 
gyrations of the faithful. 

The evangelist turned out to be one of the 
weirdest-looking creatures that ever hurled 
thunderbolts at the unrepentant. He was well 
over six fect in height, not much wider than a 
razor blade, and had long, lank, coal-black hair 
which framed a cadaverous, chalk-white face, 
illuminated by burning black eyes. His act was 
to pretend that he was so physically weak from 
his wrestling with the Devil he could not stand, 
but had to sit on a tall stool to preach, which 
made him even more striking to look at. At 
times, aroused by his own acting, he climbed 
down from the stool, leaped from the platform, 
and wound up by falling in a faint near the 
mourners’ bench. His sermons did not require 
preparation, for they consisted in the repeti- 
tion of some striking phrase from the Bible, 
such as “And there shall be weeping and wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth,” on which he rang 
all possible changes, until his listeners were 
hypnotized, and also scared half to death. 

After a week of this sort of thing, with 
three services a day, mass hysteria began to 
penetrate the community in all directions, and 
even men and women of reasonably godly lives 
trembled for the future of their immortal souls. 
Volunteer workers busied themselves rounding 
up the black sheep. Among these was Jim Col- 
lins, a jovial fat man, who had long been one 
of the town’s most successful purveyors of 
sin, and whose brother, the fastest bicvcle rider 
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in the country, ran the cocking mains, known 
locally as chicken fights. Jim came faithfully 
for several days and nights and listened atten- 
tively. It did not take him long to be convicted 
of sin, but no matter how he sweated and 
agonized, or how the volunteers prayed for 
him, he could not “come through,” and pub- 
licly said that he knew he was damned forever. 
He saw many of his best customers forswear 
their wicked lives, and must have felt sad about 
the prospective damage to his business. 

But he was so deeply stirred by what was 
perhaps his first contact with religion, that he 
decided it was his plain duty to help save some 
other sinners; and where, he thought, was there 
a field more ripe to the harvest than the girls 
who worked across the railroad tracks? He 
knew them well, and so rounded them up with 
no great difficulty. Most of them were country 
girls, some not too bright, and others appre- 
ciating their economic rise in the world, be- 
cause they had grown up in one-room cabins 
where ail the facts of life were too obvious and 
incest was a common practice. So like a faith- 
ful shepherd dog with his flock, and in a right- 
cous glow at the thought of saving souls at 
wholésale, Jim arrived at the tabernacle, lead- 
ing a queue of ladies of the evening, all dressed 
in their very best. They were seated well down 
in front, or within easy reach of the mourners’ 
bench. 

The advent of the girls into polite society 
caused a great craning of necks, and some of 
the particularly curious even stood on chairs 
so as not to miss the spectacle. They arrived 
just as the evangelist went into action, with 
every gun bearing directly on the front benches, 
and with the corps of volunteer workers pray- 
ing out loud for a miracle, as they surrounded 
the girls. Like most members of their profes- 
sion, the girls were emotional creatures, and it 
was not very long before they began to be ob- 
viously moved by the fiery words of the evan- 
gelist. First one arose, and then another, until 


the entire line had moved forward to the 
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mousners’ bench, the last stop on the road be- 
tween sin and salvation. Weeping, they an- 
nounced almost in concert that they were 
turning their backs on a life of shame, and 
were ready to try a better way of living. 

This was all very well, and a considerable 
personal triumph for Jim Collins and his pious 
adjutants, but what next? Obviously, the girls 
could not return to the houses, and just as ob- 
viously something had to be done about pro- 
viding them with board and lodging, as well 
as a new way of earning their living. In a less 
ecstatic atmosphere, perhaps some more prac- 
tical solution of the problem might have been 
reached; but everybody was filled to overflow- 
ing with brotherly and sisterly love, and so, 
after a consultation had been held in the back 
of the tabernacle, out of earshot of the young 
ladies, it was decided that they would be di- 
vided up and taken home by members of the 
congregation, to be put at work, at least tempo- 
rarily, at whatever household duties might be 
available, until something else could be found 
for them to do. 

Jim offered to see that their more intimate 
personal possessions were delivered that same 
evening. While it was rumored later that hx 
became involved in several bitter arguments 
with the madams, who did not like seeing their 
profitable businesses ruined, he managed to 
rescue a fair amount of luggage. The story was 
that much of it was thrown after him, with 
pointed remarks which concerned him, his 
pious friends, and their ancestry, the vocabulary 
having obviously been learned from some river 
steamboat mate. But Jim, faithful to his duties, 
went from house to house matching baggage 
with girls, and by eleven o'clock in the evening 
everything seemed to be peaceful enough, with 


the “spare rooms” in a number of homes occu- 
pied by very odd guests. 

But the next morning realism took possession 
of the picture. The girls had not been accus- 
tomed to rise at 6:00 a.m., the usual time for 


starting the day in the town, and so were very 
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late for breakfast. Every house had colored 
servants, many of them both religious and re- 
spectable, and since the girls were white, al- 
though several came from institutions operated 
by two handsome and distinguished-looking 
mulatto madams, the immediate problem arose 
of whether they were to be allowed to sit at 
table with the family or be asked to eat in the 
kitchen with the help. 

The colored servants lost no time in express- 
ing their feelings about having to live under 
the same roof with such “white trash,” and 
several of the best cooks (and what cooks they 
were, too!) issued stern ultimatums to their 
harassed mistresses, saying, in effect, that they 
would leave at once if the girls did not. 

The revival continued to feed brotherly love 
into the situation, but not in sufficient quanti- 
ties to save it from many complications. The 
girls knew little or nothing of domestic service. 
and when a family cook quit, as several did, the 
quality of the substitute cooking was some- 
thing awful. Also, homes grew more and more 
untidy. Then, too, some wives found their hus- 
bands hanging around the house when they 
should have been at work, and suspiciously 
familiar glances began to be passed between 
the males of the various families and the visit- 
ing young women. 

Sc nobody was happy with the arrangement. 
saved souls or not. The situation had certain 
unfortunate economic aspects, which did not 
help, either. In those days, a good cook was 
paid $2.50 a week, and allowed toting privileges 
in addition, which meant that she fed family 
and friends from her employer's kitchen larder. 
A maid, well trained, received $2.00. These 
prices were considerably below the earning ca- 
pacity of the girls in their former profession. 

Gradually, the scheme began to break under 
the strain. First, Mrs. Brown announced that 
she would rather be damned, in the religious 
sense, of course, than to have a lazy, wicked 
slut in her very home, when she had a! ways had 
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trouble enough with her husband’s roving eye; 
and so Mrs. Brown’s guest was packed up and 
sent back to the Two-Story, where business had 
been terrible ever since the night of the mass 
conversion. Within ten days the experiment 
was finished, and all the girls had recrossed the 
railroad tracks, leaving ample repercussions and 
recriminations behind, and much better satis- 
fied than ever before with their wicked way of 
living. 

The evangelist continued his labors for a 
month and departed for the next town, taking 


Lovers lost and lovers lonely, 
Lovers lapped in light, 
Lovers lying in the bills, 
Within the breast of night, 
Pull the magic mantle round you, 
Plunge into the sea; 
You do not have to die 
To join our company. 


For we are all around you 
In the night’s enchanted room, 
A billion blissful fireflies 
Swarming from the moon; 
A stream of golden bubbles 
Blowing from your breath; 
A garland of phosphorescence woven 
From the wetted ash of death. 


Serenade ELIZABETH LOMAX 


the loose cash of the community with him, as 
they all did in those days. Jim Collins, who had 
never given up his sinful business because, he 
said, there was too much public pressure on 
him to continue — he seemed puzzled to find 
that it increased rather than diminished during 
the stay of the rip-roaring preacher—patched 
up his quarrel with the madams. The cooks 
who had quit returned, and very soon sin and 


piety again flourished side by side in as nice 
and satisfactory a state of equilibrium as hu- 
man hypocrisy has ever devised. 


We too knew how to sail and soar, 
And in the meadows loiter; 

Fire in fire we too have plunged 
Beneath the burning water. 

We were lovers lost and lonely, 
Lovers lapped in light; 

We too are lying in the hills, 

Within the breast of night. 


So put the plectrum to the harp, 
The lips upon the reed; 

Drink the throats of columbines, 
And languish in the weed. 

And though you do not know us, 
We will all be there. 

It required our generations 

To make this instant fair. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XI 


the Nazi regime of Germany. Vivid art expres- 
sion and daring search for new styles were given 
fair representation during the years of the 
Weimar Republic. International reputations 
were made by Hofer, Klee, and Kandinsky, 
whose politics were never an issue. 

“Hitler, himself, was a disappointed, medi- 
ocre academic painter,” Mr. Barr reminds us. 
“His personal hatred of modern art was abetted 
generally by the Nazi spirit of cultural reac- 
tion.” 

Experimental work, some dating back to the 
sixteenth century, was thrown out as “bolshe- 
vik, decadent, international, unintelligible.” 
Protesting critics and curators were discharged. 
Academic mediocrity took charge and _ its 
“paintings of Nazi heroes, prettified landscapes, 
picturesque peasants and blonde male and fe- 
male nudes were officially praised, exhibited, 
bought and reproduced.” 

And, Mr. Barr might have added, were ig- 
nored by the rest of the world including the 
Nazi satellite nations. 

The decline of German music under the 
Nazis need not be reviewed here. An innova- 
tional composer like Schoenberg had to flee to 
escape the Nuremberg Laws. A somewhat larger 
composer, Paul Hindemith, might have quali- 
fied for first-class Nazi citizenship but prefer- 
red exile in America for the sake of his artistic 
freedom. After trying to hold him, the Nazis 


let him depart with the curse that he was a 
“culture-bolshevik,” which is just about what 
Congressman Dondero has been calling other 


artists, 

It was during the 1930’s that America began 
to hear of Dimitri Shostakovitch, composer lau- 
reate of che Moscow Politburo. Back Bay Bos- 
ton’s Symphony, the Main Line’s Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Park Avenue’s New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, the Radio Corporation of 
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America’s NBC Symphony battled the publish- 
ers for first American performance rights of 
Shostakovitch’s music. 

His First and Fifth symphonies became 
standard repertoire for American orchestras; 
the bidding for the Seventh and Ninth was 
lively to the point of what Koussevitzky called 
Toscanini. In 1935 Arthur Rodzinski mounted 
the opera Lady Macbeth of the Mzensk District 
in Cleveland and then brought it to New York. 
The plot is sordid and brutal and the music 
matches. It also reaches something new in evu- 
phonious pornography when the trombones in- 
tone rhythmic glissandos for an amorous scene 
that the composer tactfully pushes offstage. 

The enormous success of Shostakovitch’s 
music in America with its vulgar waltzes, cheap 
marches, schmalzy post-Tchaikovsky largos, 
and all-out manipulations of big orchestras did 
not please the Russians. The U.S.S.R. had been 
“keeping” its prize composers like so many 
football stars at elegant hostelries and abound- 
ing tables. 

There must be something wrong with Shos- 
takovich if he is pleasing the decaying Western 
civilization. So he is spanked by Pravda, the au- 
thoritative newspaper, along with several other 
composers. Recently Shostakovitch received it 
again and so did Prokofiev, a far more gifted 
composer who had made his mark long before 
the revolution. 

These composers, whose style was essentially 
modern, should have been the pride of the 
Soviet Union, examples of how the arts flourish 
in the new Utopia. Instead they were con 
demned for “formalistic tendencies,” a phrase 
hard to understand in official definition. 

The president of the Moscow Composers’ 
Union, which had denounced Shostakovitch, 
Prokofiev, and others, explained: 


Every composition should be considered for- 
malistic in which the composer does not have 
as his aim the presenting of new social mean 
ings, but focuses his interest only on invention 
of new combinations of sounds that have not 
been done before. Formalism is the sacrifice of 
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the ideological and emotional content of a mu- 
sical composition to the search for new tricks 
in the realm of musical elements—rhythm, 
timbre, harmonic combinations, etc. 


In other words the composer must sing of 
hammer and sickle, peasant and laborer, parody 
merchants and kings, or he is “‘formalistic.” Is 
it any wonder that interesting music froin Rus- 
sia is now down to a trickle while the musicians 
play it safe by writing ballet, opera, and motion 
picture scores? 

The Russian composer, under the rule against 
formalism, is forbidden to think as only a com- 
poser can think, musically. Not even the pro- 
gram music cultists of nineteenth-century Eu- 
rope asked listeners to take them too literally. 
The late Richard Strauss, the most literal of 
them all, steadfastly refused to detail “the ideo- 
logical and emotional content” of his music and 
asked audiences simply to listen to sound and 
react to what they heard. 

The classicists were always a bit romantic 
and the romantics ever classical. And classicism 
is exactly what Russia proscribes with the word 
“formalism.” The cyclical trend in music today 
is away from program content and deeper into 
the Bachian and pre-Bachian styles of abstract 
music. “Pure music” is the favorite academic 
term. 

It is obvious that the artist has no political 
home. He is a vile bolshevik in the language of 
an American lawmaker, a decadent bourgeois 
in the words of Pravda. The real truth, how- 
ever, is that the artist is a menshevik no matter 
where he lives. If, with the sharp debates of 
our times, he foolishly affiliates with a political 
party, we doubt that anybody should take this 
seriously. The important thing is that he should 
be free to express his protest and dissent in art, 
and that freedom is the distinction between de- 
mecracy and dictatorship. 

Dissent is the germ cell of the artistic be- 
ing, for what is art but a protest against reality? 


Without the divine restlessness or discontent 
the artist could not exist. Whether or not the 
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Donderos have reasoned it out, they crave a 
living art themselves. For even the Donderos 
are artists of a kind, in the shape of their 
rhetoric, the color of their ties, the flow of their 
haircut. 

Once they have accepted the need for a liv- 
ing art, let them remember fer all time to come 
that there is no such thing as a reactionary art. 
No painter today can deliver an old master 
except in copy or counterfeit. If he could paint 
an old master he wouldn’t want to, as the old 
masters painted very well themselves. No com- 
poser can write another Beethoven Eroica or 
Ninth Symphony. Most of Beethoven's suc- 
cessors attempted something quite different on 
the grounds that Beethoven had already said 
the last word in his technique. 

So the composer secks new forms, new tone 
relationships, new harmonies, new richness, new 
volume, new pace—just as Beethoven did. The 
master of yesterday was also its modernist, and 
some modernists of today will be the masters 
of tomorrow. Since our critical orientation is 
somewhat less conceited than formerly, some 
modernists are acknowledged to be masters to- 
day and tomorrow. 

The Dallas Symphony Orchestra recently 
performed Shostakovitch’s Fifth Symphony. 
Both the musicians and the public took it lov- 
ingly. This is the composition that restored 
Shostakovitch to good standing after his first 
punishment. We searched it for loyal Com- 
munist ideology and emotional content. Every- 
thing we heard might easily be construed as 
satire and protest against the whole Soviet sys- 
tem, its gaudy parades and puerile celebrations, 
its windy oratory and nationalistic bombast. 

The only sincere part of the symphony ap- 
peared to be the slow movement, an intense, 
sorrowful song. “I had tears in my eyes when 
| played it,” said Zelman Brounoff, assistant 
concertmaster. “Shostakovitch seemed to be 
sobbing, ‘Let me out of this place.’ ” 

The violinist is probably right. “Let me out 
of here” is the cry of all art. 
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found and ever recurrent human experience 
from which they have all had their rise. As a 
key to the symbols in which myth-makers have 
expressed the ancient meanings, Joseph Camp- 
bell makes use of the modern tool of psycho- 
analysis. He then brings together myths and 
folk tales from every part of the world and 
from every age, and allows the symbols to 
speak for themselves. At once many parallels 
become apparent, and there develops what the 
author truly describes as “‘a vast and amazingly 
constant statement of the basic truths by which 
man has lived throughout the millenniums of 
his residence on the planet.” 

From Joyce the author borrows the term 
“monomyth” to describe the one great adven- 
ture of the human spirit of which the many 
myths are diverse representations. The “nu- 
clear unit” of the monomyth is to be found in 
the path of the mythological adventure of the 
hero. “A hero ventures forth from the world 
of common day into a region of supernatural 
wonder: fabulous forces are there encountered 
and a decisive victory is won: the hero comes 
back from this mysterious adventure with the 
power to bestow boons on his fellow man.” 
This path of separation, initiation, and return 
is followed by Prometheus ascending to the 
heavens, stealing fire from the gods, and de- 
scending; by Jason sailing over a sea of mar- 
vels, circumventing the dragon guardian of 
the Golden Fleece, and returning with the fleece 
and the power to wrest his throne from the 
usurper; and equally by every folk-tale hero 
who embarks on a quest for some magical po- 
tion or jewel, undergoes many perils, and finally 
returns in triumph with his treasure to save a 
princess or win a kingdom. 

The author follows this hero-journey through 
its modifications in the great Egyptian, Ro- 
man, Greek, Indian, and Hebrew mythologies, 
and also in the lesser folk myths of tribes from 
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those of ancient Assyria to those of modern 
Africa, South America, and Alaska. A large 
number of plates and text illustrations present 
the visual symbols through which mythological 
ideas have been expressed in the art forms of 
various cultures from the most primitive to 
the most sophisticated. 

All this would be interesting, even fascinat- 
ing, regarded purely as a record of the past. 
But it is the bearing of the whole tremendous 
body of mythological wisdom upon the prob- 
lems of the modern individual that gives the 
work its greatest importance. As the author 
says in “The Hero Today,” his final chapter, 
“The democratic ideal of the self-determining 
individual, the invention of the power-driven 
machine, and the development of the scientific 
method of research, have so transformed hu- 
man life that the long-inherited, timeless uni- 
verse of symbols has collapsed.” The gods can- 
not hide from the telescope and microscope, 
nor does the sort of society which the gods 
once supported any longer exist. In the “com- 
paratively stable periods of those great co-ordi- 
nating mythologies,” meaning lay in the group. 
Today all meaning is in the individual—but 
the meaning is unconscious. “The lines of com- 
munication between the conscious and the un- 
conscious zones of the human psyche have all 
been cut, and we have been split in two... . 
The modern hero-deed must be that of quest- 
ing to bring to light again the lost Atlantis 
of the co-ordinated soul.” The journey is no 
longer across seas or into subterranean realms, 
but into the hidden depths of the human mind. 

Margaret L. Hartley 


FROM COLORADO TO THE GULF 
The Rio Grande: River of Destiny 


BY LAURA GILPIN 
Duell, Sloan Pearce, New York $6.00 


AS LATE AS colonial Spain’s third and last cen- 
tury in the New World her officials knew sur- 
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prisingly little of the great river to the north, 
variously known as Rio del Norte, Rio Bravo, 
Rio de las Palmas, and finally the Rio Grande. 
From the Cuervo Report of 1757, an account 
of the inspection of the new colonies along the 
lower Rio Grande, we learn that Spain, no 
longer concerned with the myths of gold, was 
eager to explore the reality of water. When 
specific knowledge of the river was sought 
from the settlers, the first question asked was, 
“Donde nace y donde muere?” In spite of two 
preceding centuries of exploration, the answer 
was, “We do not know where it was born, but 
we are told that it dies in the sea.” 

From that day to this, “Dénde nace y donde 
muere?” has been a challenging question. Never 
has it been answered more fully or more nearly 
to our complete satisfaction than in Laura Gil- 
pin’s photographic essay, The Rio Grande: 
River of Destiny. In this absorbing portrait of 
a river Miss Gilpin’s camera has caught the 
first shimmering trickle of water as it emerges 
from a perpetual snow bank in the San Juan 
Mountains of southern Colorado. Here, at an 
altitude of fourteen thousand feet, the me!ting 
snows unite with the flow of a group of springs 
to set in motion one of the most fascinating 
rivers in the world. In its eighteen-hundred- 
mile course to the Gulf of Mexico the Rio 
Grande traverses a land of Spanish speech and 
tradition which contains America’s oldest his- 
tory; a vast land whose entire life is mirrored 
along the many valleys of the river, and whose 
arid plains have been made productive by water 
diverted from its current. 

While the text accompanying the photo- 
graphs is adequate indeed, Miss Gilpin claims 
only to have offered us the backbone of the 
river's history. She further states that the book 
is “authored by the illustrator” rather than 
“illustrated by the author.” Though her ap- 


proach is direct as in any documentary work, 


her photography has a tremendous aesthetic 


appeal. 
The course of the Rio Grande as it flows 
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through Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas, 
where it becomes a boundary between two na- 
tions, lends itself readily to division into three 
regions which Miss Gilpin has called the Source, 
the Midstream, and the Border. A detailed map 
accompanies the pictures and discussion of each 
of these regions. 

It is in the High Country, embracing the 
vast watershed of the eastern slope of the Con- 
tinental Divide, that we witness the birth and 
growth of the young river as the melting snows 
are augmented by confluent streams. Miss Gil- 
pin’s camera further bears witness to the rug- 
gedness of the individuals inhabiting this re- 
mote mountain region—the prospectors, sheep- 
herders, cowboys, forest rangers, and the law 
as represented by the mountain sheriff. These 
hardy Anglo-Saxon types present as marked a 
contrast to the occupants of the lower valleys 
as do the spruce of the high country to the 
palms of the delta. 

Fifteen miles below the river’s source we 
find the first reservoir, which catches the spring 
runoff to make possible the irrigation of Colo- 
rado’s fertile San Luis Valley. The great quan- 
tity of water diverted to the soil leaves the 
volume of the river’s flow greatly depleted, 
Miss Gilpin reminds us, and sadly unimpressive 
when compared to its state in the days of the 
early explorers. No other river in the world, 
with the possible exception of the Ganges, is 
used so completely for irrigation. 

Leaving the San Luis Valley and Colorado, 
the river cuts deeply through a mass of lava 
to form the Rio Grande Gorge. This marks 
the beginning of the Midstream region, an area 
enjoying the oldest civilization on the Amer- 
ican continent. Here the close relationship of 
three distinct cultures—Pueblo Indian, Spanish, 
and Anglo—adds color and interest to the 
river’s journey. 

Describing the river’s approach to Albuquer- 
jue, Miss Gilpin, whose prose, unlike her cam- 
era, gives full expression to her sense of color, 
tells us: “In the autumn, the river’s winding 
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course may be traced by the golden ribbon ot 
foliage against the fawn-colored mesas border- 
ing the valley and the green of alfalfa which 
carpets the fields throughout the region.” In 
sharp contrast to this scene is the arid desert 
below, where tributaries are dry arroyos except 
in times of flash floods. Here we encounter the 
Jornada del Muerto, a ninety-mile section of 
the famous Old Camino Real running from 
Chihuahua to Santa Fe, over which passed 
three centuries of desert traffic. The Jornada 
del Muerto takes on new significance today, 
for it was here that a new and terrible means 
of death was first explored and the atomic era 
was born. 

In the area between Elephant Butte Dam and 
Lake Caballo we find the river wandering 
among low sand hills not unlike those in the 
valley of the Nile. Below these two storage 
lakes the water is brought under control to 
serve some of New Mexico’s richest farm lands. 
The Mesilla Valley, of which Las Cruces is the 
center, yields a splendid quality of cotton in 
such quantity that farm hands are attracted 
across the border from Mexico at the time of 
harvest. 

As it nears El Paso, in a region where floods 
have repeatedly changed its course, the river 
widens and we find dikes, the first evidence 
of the attempt to keep the river within its 
present bounds. Then, where the river assumes 
the important role of an international bound- 
ary, we come to the Border region, highlighted 
by the scenic grandeur of the Big Bend. Endless 
miles of flat country follow where native veg- 
etation supplies the only interest, until the rich 
delta land emerges as the crowning achieve- 
ment of the river’s progression through this 
arid plain. Finally, ending its flow of 1,800 
miles through ever changing landscape and 
with its service to the soil complete, the Rio 
Grande yields its surplus to the sea. 

Laura Gilpin’s unusual creative gifts have 
made the Rio Grande’s journey from the moun- 
tains to the sea a living, knowable one. Her 
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chronicle of America’s third largest river will 
stand for all time as a definitive work. 


Ruth Morgan 


BICENTENARY VOLUME 

Southwest Goethe Festival: 

A Collection of Nine Papers 

EDITED BY GILBERT J. JORDAN 

$3.00 

IT IS HIGHLY SIGNIFICANT for our times that 
the two hundredth anniversary of Goethe's 


birth, August 28, 1749, should have been so 
widely celebrated by the American academic 


University Press in Dallas 


world. The celebration is quite unique, and 
what is more significant, quite spontaneous. 
What has Goethe to say to our bewildered and 
tumbling postwar age? What can we discover 
in the ideas to which he gave flesh and blood in 
poems, dramas, essays, and novels that can 
medicine our sick souls? In this little volume 
of nine essays, we have efforts at an answer. 

I think Professor Gusta B. Nance has found 
the sentence in Goethe’s own writings that will 
best serve as a text or motto for this book. We 
today can and should take it to heart. “Our 
opinion is that it well becomes man to assume 
that there is some thing unknowable, but that 
he does not have to set any limit to his inquiry.” 
All the nine papers, in one way or another, take 
this as a Cue to inquire into the varied regions 
of Goethe’s long lifetime of full-souled ac- 
tivity: “Goethe Today and Tomorrow,” Bay- 
ard Quincy Morgan; “Goethe on Music,”’ Hans 
Theodore David; “Wilhelm Meisters Wander- 
jahre and Rousseau,”’ Carl Hammer; “Goethe 
Research in America,” Erich A. Albrecht; 
““Goethe’s Dark Angel,” Uland E. Fehlau; “The 
Philosophy of Goethe’s Faust,” Gusta Barfield 
Nance; “Personality and Society in Wilhelm 
Meisters Lebrjahre,” Robert T. Clark, Jr.; “For- 
eign Influence on Goethe’s Development,” W. 
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A. Willibrand; “Goethe in English,” Bayard 
Quincy Morgan. 

As the titles indicate, there is also wide va- 
riety of method in this book. There is scholarly 
research here that would do credit to the pub- 


lications of any Goethe Society. And it is fit-_ 


ting on a Goethe anniversary American Goethe 
scholarship should have its day. There is new 
light that can always be shed in dark places 
even in a life so completely documented as that 
of Goethe. I particularly recommend Professor 
Hammer’s study of Goethe and Rousseau. He 
finds much of a common spirit in those usually 
thought antithetical personalities. And Pro- 
fessor Clark has carried farther an investiga- 
tion of Goethe’s use of psychology and his re- 
fusal “‘to set any limit to his inquiry” into the 
“unknowable” of the unconscious. All this is 
excellent going for the scholar interested in 
Goethe. 

But for a Goethe anniversary we want first 
a restatement perhaps, but in today’s idiom, of 
Goethe’s value today. Why remember the man? 
Is there anything precious and medicinal today 
in Goethe’s personality and works? And it is 
precisely because they speak in no uncertain 
terms that I pick out for special emphasis Pro- 
fessor Morgan’s “Goethe Today and Tomor- 
row” and Professor Nance’s “Philosophy of 
Goethe’s Faust.”” These can and should be read 
anywhere, any time, and by anybody. Perhaps 
Mr. Morgan is a bit ecstatic when he calls 
Goethe the “supreme lyricist of all time.” One 
must remember there is as good a Greek night 
song of which Goethe catches the echo in 
“Ueber Allen Gipfeln ist Ruh.” But when he 
speaks of the integrity of Goethe’s universe 
and human personality, though he is again 
echoing the orthodox philosophy of Christian 
medieval Europe, he is pronouncing also man’s 
highest creed, needed more deeply today, for 
without this faith all human faiths are vain. 

And Mrs. Nance: Faust (the Fortunate one) 
is Everyman, and Mephistopheles (he who loves 
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darkness) is also Everyman. All our legislation 
cannot exalt the one nor banish the other. It 
is their perpetual conflict that makes human 
history of the race, of the individual—and 
progress. It is the inevitability of this conflict 
that we today often forget. This it was that 
made Goethe’s life one unceasing activity. May 
I end by two quotations from the Goethe and 
Rousseau article: “Du im Leben nichts ver- 
schiebe; Sei dein Leben That um That!” “Wie 
es auch sei, das Leben, es ist gut.” It is precisely 
because he is neither That nor gut, that Mephis- 
topheles in Faust failed of his end. 


Philo M. Buck, Jr. 


MORAL IDEAS IN SHAKESPEARE 
Shakespeare’s World of Images 


BY DONALD A, STAUFFER 
W. W. Norton, New York $5.00 


THE REAL Topic of this latest book on Shake- 
speare is best expressed in its subtitle, “The 
Development of His Moral Ideas.” For Pro- 
fessor Stauffer does not attempt, as so many 
critics have recently done, to analyze all pos- 
sible examples of Shakespeare’s imagery or to 
arrange them in successive patterns. He is in- 
tent, rather, on exhibiting “the clarity and 
force of his complex thinking,” on proving 
that Shakespeare was a thinker as well as a 
poet, a dramatist, an artist, and “‘a good man.” 

To bring this out, Stauffer discusses in order 
each one of the dramas and the poems except 
the Sonnets. At the outset the youth, “coming 
up from the country,” and without experience, 
he thinks, borrowed ideas that he gathered from 
books and crudely portrayed them in Titus 
Andronicus, the early histories, and Two Gen- 
tlemen from Verona. Next he wrote more 
comedies together with Romeo and Juliet in 
“The School of Love,” learning from experi- 
ence and teaching the virtues of constancy, 
subordination in marriage, the purity and in- 
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tensity of love, and love expanding into char- 
ity. The three “golden comedies” with the later 
histories show Shakespeare in the Garden of 
Eden, where all things are fair and “‘all human 
beings amusing or admirable.” 

Plays written in “The Unweeded Garden,” 
which follows, “show a radical change: Shake- 
speare’s trust has turned to doubt, misanthropy, 
and bitterness,” exemplified by All’s Well, 
Hamlet, and Measure for Measure. This period 
of darkness leads to the composition of Othello, 
Macbeth, and Lear, tragedies which “show gen- 
tleness, trust, and generosity undaunted before 
blind isolated pride.” Timon of Athens, Antony 
and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus form another 
group, pointing “Roads to Freedom,” and 
Pericles joins another three late romances to 
present “A World of Images,” patience, hu- 
mility, courage, compassion, liberty, grace. 

Stauffer’s treatment of Measure for Measure, 
Othello, and Antony and Cleopatra is alto- 
gether provocative but illuminating, waile 
many readers will raise their eyebrows on find- 
ing Hamlet ranked seemingly below the other 
great tragedies. Discussions of the histories, 
especially the moral examination of Falstaff, 
are scarcely adequate, possibly because they do 
not so readily fit into the niche prepared for 
them by the very scheme of the work. Indeed, 
constant stress on evidence of the poet’s per- 
sonal experience almost forces acceptance of 
the now discredited Dowden hypothesis of the 
five emotional periods in Shakespeare’s biog- 
raphy. But any brief summary like this does 
certain injustice to a product of profound 
study, yielding fresh incisive criticism of all 
the plays. The volume is well printed, contains 
a useful analytical index, and adds also an ex- 
tended postscript, substituted for the usual 
preface. Therein the author stoutly defends 
his thesis that Shakespeare’s morality advanced 
by stages and that he based his conclusions on 
“comprehensive human experience.” 


Robert Adger Law 
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JOURNAL OF A LADY 
A Diary from Dixie 


BY MARY BOYKIN CHESNUT 
EDITED BY BEN AMES WILLIAMS 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston $5.00 


ONE OF THE MOST interesting books which 
came out of the American Civil War was a 
gossipy journal by Mrs. Mary Boykin Chesnut, 
a warm-blooded and full-bodied plantation lady 
from South Carolina, who in 1861, at the not 
seriously disadvantageous age of thirty-eight, 
came with her somewhat distinguished hus- 
band to Richmond where both of them be- 
came important friends of President Davis 
and his family. 

Here from a vantage point at the center of 
the capital’s society (which is not to be con- 
fused with Richmond society), Mrs. Chesnut 
became acquainted with almost every major 
figure connected with the Confederacy: the 
generals, the cabinet members, the congress- 
men, the young socialite army officers, the more 
celebrated belles of the South, and the wise and 
handsome matrons who dominated the gilt- 
edged Southern social life of the war years. 
Here and at other places in the South she also 
observed persons who were less distinguished. 
Much of what she saw was set down in her 
diary, which was published several years after 
her death. 

The South Carolina lady was an intelligent 
person, an inclusive observer, and a clever 
writer. When one notes the hundreds of names 
and the scores of incidents -which appear in her 
journal, he must conclude that at least insofar 
as the purposes of her chronicle are concerned, 
she bore some resemblance to Browning’s im- 
pressionable duchess, in that 

she liked whate’er 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 

The following situations and incidents are 
representative of the things she saw and heard 
about: the social scene at the Spotswood Hotel 
where many of the principal figures of the 
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Confederate government lived; the pathetic 
anxiety of Mrs. Robert E. Lee, who, sick and 
lame in Richmond, awaited news of her 
wounded son “Rooney,” a Confederate general; 
the kind word spoken by the same “Rooney” 
Lee for General “Beast” Butler, who, the Con- 
federate officer said, was good to him when he 
was a prisoner and later returned his war horse; 
the unorthodox opinions concerning Stonewall 
Jackson expressed by one of his generals, who 
implied that the great commander’s success in 
battle was due to the fact that he did not sleep 
well and often put his soldiers on the march 
while other troops were in bed; the efforts of 
war-weary men and women to relieve their 
spirits by giving play parties and presenting 
home theatrical productions, which included 
Sheridan’s “The Rivals’; the almost shameful 
manner in which the beautiful and flirtatious 
Sally Buchanan (Buck) Preston treated John 
Bell Hood, a brilliant young Confederate gen- 
eral, who was horribly maimed at Gettysburg 
and at Chickamauga but who late in the war 
assumed command of the army which was try- 
ing to stop Sherman; the death and burial of 
President Davis’ little boy Joe, who fell from 
an upstairs window or balcony of the Confed- 
erate White House to the pavement below; 
and the sorrowful sights in Richmond when 
after great battles, thousands of wounded sol- 
diers were borne through the streets to inade- 
quate hospitals. 

Mrs. Chesnut’s volume is superior in interest 
and value to those of her women contempo- 
raries in the South, for whereas the similar 
works of Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Clement 
Clay, and Louise Wigfall Wright are remi- 
niscences, written at a time remote from that 
of the recorded happenings, A Diary from 
Dixie is something close to on-the-spot report- 
ing, albeit a fair proportion of what appears 
therein is hearsay. 

With the death of Mrs. Chesnut in 1384, 


the Diary passed into the hands of her friend 


Isabella D. Martin, who is mentioned often in 
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the journal. In 1904 Miss Martin and Myrta 
Lockett Avary edited it for publication, elimi- 
nating from the work much of the material 
which is most entertaining now but which cer- 
tainly would have proved otherwise to many 
persons living then. 

Even with the deletions, the early edition is 
a fine book; but obviously no account of any 
society can be complete that omits facts of a 
personal nature which prominent persons who 
compose that society would object to having 
printed. 

Now, with the publication of a new edition 
of the Diary, Ben Ames Williams, its editor, 
has rendered fine service of a dual nature: he 
has made easily available an excellent book 
which has long been out of print; and he has 
enhanced its value by restoring those portions 
of the work which its first editors left out. In 
addition to doubling the amount of printed 
material, Mr. Williams has written a brief and 
pleasant introduction and has furnished the 
text with a helpful though notably economical 
supply of footnotes. 


Arthur Marvin Shaw 


MYTH LITERATURE 
Ouest for Myth 
BY RICHARD CHASE 


louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge 
$3.25 


TO BUILD UP a new background to criticism of 
modern writing is the author’s aim in this brief 
book. At the outset he disclaims intent to pre- 
sent a complete statement about myth, and 
asks, rather, that the work be considered a se- 
lective handbook of opinion. 

As a handbook it is admitted!y sketchy, for 
in establishing his central premise that “myth 
is literature and therefore a matter of aesthetic 
experience and the imagination,” Dr. Chase 
takes excursions into philology, history, anthro- 
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pology, religion, and psychoanalysis, examining 
views of myth held from the time of earliest 
recorded Greek philosophy to the present. In 
the space available he cannot be exhaustive. 

In addition to its sketchiness and haste, the 
book is somewhat argumentative, and gives the 
general effect of being an intellectual warm- 
ing-up exercise. Despite these drawbacks, how- 
ever, it is provocative and interesting. It sug- 
gests the development of a trend in literature 
that can do a great deal to increase the vitality 
of modern writing. 

The passing of aestheticism and the failure 
of naturalism and symbolism to supply a strong 
and lasting framework for a literature that wil! 
endure are causing creative writers to look to- 
ward the expression of themes in myth and the 
building of a new mythological literature. 

Dr. Chase’s quest is for myth in literature 
and for a workable definition of myth. He goes 
far toward integrating his opinion of myth 
with our twentieth-century view of process at 
work in the world. Myth is dynamic, it op- 
erates, it has universal functional purpose; 
therefore, we can expect reappearance of the 
same basic situations in different clothing in 
many cultures. 

The author has something truly valuable to 
contribute when he discusses the view of re- 
ality that inheres in myth and suggests the 
fact, so often overlooked or so long misunder- 
stood, that understanding of myth must come 
from discovery of its function and from a re- 
alization that true myth is not a classic story, 
made static by the use of set names and rigid 
conventions. Myth is significant within its area 
of operation; removed from cultural context, 
it becomes story. Folklore is myth in the mak- 
ing. 

Critics of the new mythology literature will 
have to bring a superb understanding of myth 
and its purpose to their work if they are to 
comment effectively on an author’s reinter- 
pretation of basic materials and his reapplica- 
tion of these materials to modern life. Dr. 
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Chase’s conclusion apparently is that chances 
for literary survival depend upon the validity 
of the author’s mythmaking. 

John W. Wilson 


POE THE ACTOR 
The Histrionic Mr. Poe 


BY N. BRYLLION FAGIN 


Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore 
$4.00 


THE THEATRICAL QUALITY in Poe’s work is ob- 
vious, but it has never had the detailed atten- 
tion it deserves. This book, while noting the 
histrionic element in the poems and stories, 
emphasizes the fact that in his personal rela- 
tions, particularly with women, Poe was a con- 
summate actor. “Consciously or by intuition 
he turned his weaknesses and misfortunes into 
assets. His letters teem with laments and com- 
plaints, with bitter outcries against an unjust 
fate, with proud defiance of a callous world, 
and with almost rhapsodic indulgence in self- 
pity.”” Recognition of this quality, Mr. Fagin 
believes, will dispel some of the gloom which 
has hitherto shrouded Israfel. 

Poe came by his theatrical propensity nat- 
urally. From his actor parents he inherited a 
gift for the histrionic, and he early developed 
a flair for exhibitionism. Accidentally, he was 
deflected from his logical course as a strolling 
player when he was adopted by a petty Scotch 
merchant who aspired to become a Virginia 
gentleman. Poe’s friendship with actors was no 
help socially; his elocutionary posturing en- 
veloped him in a sort of solitude; neverthe- 
less “he enjoyed the very aura of aloofness... . 
Writing was for him as much a form of acting 
as his public ‘lectures’ or his public challenge 
to decipher cryptograms.” It was indeed a form 
of compensation for what life denied him. 

In view of these facts it is surprising that 
Poe could not create drama for the theater. 
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Good Literature 
© Factual Articles 
Stirring Poetry 
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PRAIRIE SCHOONER 
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$2.00 Year — 60c Single Copy 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS 


Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
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BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on 
Foreign Books 


Edited by Roy Temprte House 


WORLD LITERATURE in review each quarter 
by distinguished critics both in the United States 
and abroad. The magazine offers to its readers criti- 
cism and analysis of the important books issued in 
languages other than English—a literary harvest 
obtainable through no other medium. 


FEATURES AND DEPARTMENTS offering a 
wide variety of important and interesting informa- 
tion: literary events of the year, news about foreign 
authors, literary prize awards, etc. 

Subscription rates: $3.00 a year, or $5.00 for two 
years. Single copies 75 cents each. Address to Cir- 
culation Manager, BOOKS ABROAD. 
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Politian, his sole attempt at a play, failed be- 
cause of feeble characterization and weak dia- 
logue. But as a dramatic critic he “brought to 
stage criticism a sense of responsibility as well 
as dignity and scholarship.” 

Poe’s poetry was “tuned up for the show- 
off.” He drew “much of his luxurious décor 
and strange images and sonorous phrases from 
the theatre, . . . a theatre in which he himself 
was the playwright, actor, regisseur, scene-de- 
signer, and, to a large extent, audience.” In his 
short stories Poe sought the maximum of effect 
with the minimum of means. His melodramatic 
plots blend perfectly into an absorbing style. 
The best tales are masterpieces of theatrical 
contrivance. 

Poe possessed an unerring sense of romantic 
effectiveness. Only by accepting his romancing 
about himself as part of the truth can we form 
any picture of him at all. His creations are 
strange and weird but their wizardry is real, 
and it is so because of the histrionic figure that 
stands in the center of his world. 

Dr. Fagin has demonstrated that the tradi- 
tional Poe mystery has turned largely around 
a bogus character with an “inky cloak.” In 
reality Poe’s world was a projection of the un- 
real world of the stage. How much more it 
was must be gleaned elsewhere. But in correct- 
ing many minor points of misinformation and 
in introducing a new slant on Poe criticism this 
book is a dependable contribution. 

Ernest E. Leisy 


Coming... 

...in future issues of SWR: articles by 
J. Frank Dobie, Vernon Young, Charles 
I. Glicksberg, John T. Flanagan, Joseph 
Leach, T. M. Pearce; stories by William 
A. Owens, Ben Jeffery, Esther McCoy, 
Fania Kruger, Elizabeth Coatsworth, 
Leonard Casper; verse by John Gould 
Fletcher, Lawrence P. Spingarn, Edwin 
Honig, James Pipes, Luise Putcamp, Jr. 
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TEXAS FOLKLORE BOOKSHELF 
comprising all available annuals of the Texas Folklore Society 


This 15-volume set includes a wealth of legends, ballads with sample melodies, and 
entertaining anecdotes as collected and recorded through the years by more than 
200 folklore experts. Anthologies all—with two exceptions—and the editors have 
been Stith Thompson, J. Frank Dobie, Mody C. Boatright, Harry H. Ransom, Donald 
Day. Here are 15 volumes for the price of 12—a $41.75 value at a saving of 28%. 


Specially priced . . . $30.00 


These are the titles (individual copies 
may be purchased at list prices): 


Round the Levee (1916, a 1935 reprint, 112 pages) $2.50 
Coffee in the Gourd (1923, a 1935 reprint, 111 pages) _—2.50 


Texas and Southwestern Lore ai a 1934 sini 
259 pages) 2.50 


Follow de Drinkin’ Gou'd (1928 edition, 201 pages) 2.50 
Man, Bird, and Beast (1930 edition, 185 pages) 2.50 
Southwestern Lore (1931 edition, 199 pages) 2.50 
Spur-of-the-Cock (1933 edition, 112 pages) 2.50 
Puro Mexicano (1935 edition, 261 pages) : 2.50 
Coyote Wisdom (1938 edition, 300 pages) 5.00 
Texian Stomping Grounds (1941 edition, 162 pages) 2.50 
From Hell to Breakfast (1944 edition, 215 pages) 2.50 


Gib Morgan: Minstrel of the Oil Fields diel edition, 
104 pages) - 2.50 


Mexican Border Ballads (1946 rr 140 pages) 2.50 
The Sky Is My Tipi (new 1948 edition, 242 pages) 3.50 


My Rambles: As East Texas Cowboy, Hunter, Fisherman, 
Tie-Cutter. Autobiography of Sol Wright 3.00 


Some Folksongs of the Negro (1912, a 1936 a 
paperbound, 13 pages) 25 


Order from Your Bookseller, or 


UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS 


Southern Methodist University Dallas 5, Texas 
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A Texan laughs — 
and the world laughs with him! 


MODY C. BOATRIGHT 


... popular Texan and Contributing Editor to 
the Southwest Review, has written a riotous 
history of ... 


FOLK LAUGHTER 


on the American Frontier 


Here is a history and anatomy of American frontier humor, 
with a wealth of examples of that booming, high-spirited stuff, 
especially as found in the annals of the great Southwest. Professor 
Boatright shows what it is, and the peculiarly American mood 
that inspired it. It isn’t true, he says, that “the only laughter 
possible for the frontiersman was a grim release of frustrated 
hopes. For as long as there was a frontier, there was opportunity. 
And the frontiersman’s enthusiasm for democracy was the most 
important source of his optimism.” 


The book is bursting with anecdotes, tall tales, stories of 
frontier lawyers, the humor of the pulpit, political jokes, and 
some of the mythology of the frontier. It will appeal to every 
lover of Americana and to everyone who likes to laugh; for it 
can he read for sheer pleasure, or as rich history of folk-ways, 
or as a treasury of authentic early American humor. 


$3.00 at all bookstores 
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